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"That is truly a Queer state of things,” I remarked. 
" But sj-hy arc you afraidontim ? He co jldn’t hurt you.” 

" Of course he couldn’t,” said die ghost. " But his very 
presence is a shock and terror to me. Imagine, sir, bow you 
wou! . feel if my case vccrc yours.” 

I could not imagine such a thing at all. I simply 
shuddered. 

" And if one must be a wrongful ghost at all,” the 
spp'ririun continued, "it would be much pleasanter to be 
ih; ghou of some man other than John Hinchman. There 
3 '- in h:m an ira'-cibiliry of temper, accompanied by a facility 
o! invective, which is seldom met with. And what wo ild 
hsppcn if he were to sec me, and find out, as I am sure he 
V. hov.- Ing and why I had inhabited his house, I can 
•csrccl’, conceive. I have seen him in his bursts of passion, 
£'. i, z’tbo .?‘u he did not hurt the people he stormed at 
anv m j'e thin he would hurt me, they seemed to shrink 
btfote iiitn.” 

A!; thij I knew to be very true. Had it not been for this 
pecvliiDty of Mr. Hmckman, I might have been more 
\v;lh;.g to tilk to him abo n his niece. 

" I fee! sorry for you,” I said, for I really began to 
lave 2 sytr-rutr eiic feeling toward this unfortunate appari- 
tion. " 'i o..r case is indeed a h.ird one. It reminds me of 
thu e pcrio is V. ho have had do ible;, ami I suppose a man 
v.o„li c'iien Lc very angry indecti when he found that there 
her bn ig who v/as personating htmseif." 

"Oh, the cares are not similar at all,” said the gho-t. 
"A duh’. I.- or coppelnner hves on the earth with a man, 
i.ic" g ei-.a.-tl, i.ke k;m, he makes ai! sorts of trouble, of 
cu..r;,c. It ir lery c.ncrent v.nh me. I am nor here to live 
wr.n Mr. H: :rkman. 1 am here lo take kis place. Mow, k 
yod.j nnike J ;h': J Im..kman ver/ angry if he knew that. 
rh;',k ;t 



" t: at he :s av.ay I can be easy for a little while,” 

co-'n;; .cd the yho-M, " ard I a.m \n gLd to have an onpor- 
t„'.rv w-u'-g Lo voi. 1 ha.e frep >cr;t!y come into your 
iv’d ’..•crhrcd yoj wriile yo i slept, but did not dire to 
ij ijt iza: Lnui jf you Ldhed with me hir. 1 ir.wk.'na.n 
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TPIE TRANSFERRED GHOST 

would hear you, and come into the room to know why you 
were talking to yourself.” 

“ But would he riot hear you ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, no,” said the other, there are times when any- 
one may see me, but no one hears me except the person to 
whpm I address myself.” 

“ But why did you wish to speak to me ? ” I asked. 

“ Because,” replied the ghost, “ I like occasionally to 
talk to people, and especially to someone like yourself, 
whose mind is so troubled and perturbed that you are not 
likely to be frightened by a visit from one of us. But I parti- 
cularly wanted to ask you to do me a favour. There'^’s every 
probability, so far as I can see, that John Hinckman will 
live a long time, and my situation is becoming insupportable. 
My great object at present is to get transferred, and I think 
that you may, perhaps, be of use to me.” 

“Transferred!” I exclaimed. “What do you mean 
by that ? ” 

“What I mean,” said the other, “is this: now that I 
have started on my career I have got to be the ghost of 
somebody ; and I want to be the ghost of a man who is 
really dead.” 

“I should think that would be easy enough,” I said. 
** Qpp.ortunities.must^ con tinually.,pe.cur.” 

' “ Not at all ! not at all ! ” said my companion, quickly. 

“You have no idea what a rush and pressure there is 
for situations of this kind. Whenever a vacancy occurs, if 
J may express myself in that way, there are crowds of applica- 
tions for the- ghostship.” 

“ I had no idea that such a state of things existed,” I 
said, becoming quite interested in the matter. “ There ought 
to be some regular system, or order of precedence, by which 
you could all take your turns like customers in a barber’s 
shop.” 

“ Oh dear, that would never do at all I ” said the other. 
** Some of us would have to wait for ever. There is always 
a great rush whenever a good ghostship offers itself — while, 
as you know, there are some positions that no one would 
care for. And it was in consequence of my being in too great , 
a hurry on an occasion of the kind that I got myself int 
my present disagreeable predicament, and I have thou 
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THE TRANSFERRED GHOST 

existence, and, now that the opportunity for such speech 
had really occurred, I did not feel ready to avail myself of 
it. What would become of me if she refused me ? 

I had an idea, however, that the lady thought that, if 
I were going to speak at all, this was the time. She must 
have known that certain sentiments were afloat within me, 
and she was not unreasonable in her wish to see the matter 
settled one way or the other. But I did not feel like taking a 
bold step in the dark. If she wished me to ask her to give 
herself to me, she ought to offer me some reason to suppose 
that she would make the gift. If I saw no probability of such 
generosity, I would prefer that things should remain as 
they were. ' ' 

That evening I was sitting with Madeline in the moonlit 
porch. It was nearly ten o’clock, and ever since supper-time 
I had been working myself up to the point of making an 
avowal of my sentiments. I had not positively determined 
to do this, but wished gradually to reach the proper point 
when, if the prospect looked bright, I might speak. My 
companion appeared to understand the situation — at least, 
I imagined that the nearer I came to a proposal the more 
she seemed to expect it. It was certainly a very critical and 
•important epoch in my life. If I spoke, I should make myself 
happy or miserable for ever, and if I did not speak I had 
every reason to believe that the lady would not give me 
another chance to do so. 

Sitting thus with Madeline, talking a little, and thinking 
very hard over these momentous matters, I looked up and 
saw the ghost, not a dozen feet away from us. He was sitting 
on the railing of the porch, one leg thrown up before him, 
the other dangling down as he leaned against a post. He was 
behind Madeline, but almost in front of me, as I sat Hcing 
the lady. It was fortunate that Madeline was looking out over 
. the landscape, for I must have appeared very much startled. 
The ghost had told me that he would see me some time this 
night, but I did not think he would make his appearance 
■w^hen I was in the company of Madeline. If she should see 
the spirit of her uncle, I could not answer for the conse- 
quences. I made no exclamation, but the ghost evidently 
saw that I was troubled. 
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thought at all favourably of me she could not feel displeased 
that I should have disagreeable emotions in regard to a 
possible rival. The concluding words contained a hint which 
I was not slow to understand. I felt very sure that if Mr. Vilars 
were in my present position he would speak quickly enough , 

“ I knov it is wrong to have such ideas about a person,” 

1 said, “ but I cannot help it.”" 

The lady did not chide me, and after this she seemed 
even in a softer mood. As for me, I felt considerably annoyed, 
for I had not wished to admit that any thought of Mr.' Vilars 
had ever occupied my mind. 

“You should not speak aloud that way,” said the 
ghost, “ or you may get yourself into trouble. I want to see 
everything go well with you, because then you may be 
disposed to help me, especially if I should chance to be of . 
any assistances to you, which I hope I shall be.” 

I longed to tell him that there was no way in which 
he could help me so much as by taking his instant departure. 
To make love to a young lady with' a ghost sitting on the 
railing near by, and that ghost the apparition of a much- 
dreaded uncle, the very idea of whom, in such a position: 
and at such a time made me tremble, was a difficult, if not 
an impossible, thing to do ; but I forebore to- speak, although 
I may have looked my mind. 

“I suppose,” continued the ghost, “that you have 
not heard anything that might be of advantage to- me. Of 
course, I am very anxious to hear, but if you have anything 
to tell me, I can wait until you are alone. I will come to you > 
to-night in your room, or I will stay here until the lady 
goes away.” 

“ You need not wait here,” I said ; “ I have nothing at 
all to say 'to you.” 

Madeline , sprang to her feet, her face flushed and her ? 
eyes ablaze. . - 

“ Wait here ! ” she cried. “ What do you suppose T. am ; ' 
waiting for ? Nothing to say to me indeed'---T shpuidYfa^ 
so 1 What should you have to say to me ? ”, ; ; : ’ ' -f ■ 

“Madeline,” I exclaimed, stepping to 
me explain.” ' 

But she had gone. 
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Here was the end of the world for me 1 1 turned fiercely 
to the ghost. j 

“ Wretched edstence 1 ” I cried. You hare ruined 
everything. You have blackened my whole life. Had it not 
been for you — ” / 

But here my voice faltered. I could say no jcaoie. 

“ You wrong me,” said the ghost. ” I have not injured 
you. I have tried only to encourage and assist you, and it is 
your own folly that hi done this mischief. But do not despair. 
Such mistakes as these can be explained. Keep up a brave 
heart. Good-bye.” 

And he vanished from the railing like a bursting soap 
bubble. 

I went gloomily to bed, but I saw no apparitions that 
night except those of despair and misery which my wretched 
thoughts called up. The words I had uttered had sounded to 
hladeline like the basest insult. Of course, thSre was only 
one interpretation she could put upon them. 

As to explaining my ejaculations, that was impossible. 
I thought the matter over and over again as I lay awake 
that night, and I determined that I w'ould never tell Madeline 
the facts of the case. It would be better for me to suffer all 
my life than for her to know that the ghost of her uncle 
haunted the house. Mr. Hinckman w'as away, and if she 
knew of his ghost she could not be made to believe that he 
was not dead. She might not sur\'ive the shock ! No, my 
heart could bleed, but I would never tell her. 

The next day was fine, neither too cool nor too warm ; 
the breezes were gentle, and nature smiled. But there were 
no xvalks or rides with Madeline. She seemed to be much 
engaged during the day, and I saw but little of her. When 
we met at meals she was poOte, but very quiet and reserved. 
She had evidently determined on a course of conduct, and 
had resolved to assume that, although I had been very 
rude to her, she did not understand the import of my words. 
It would be quite proper, of course, for her not to know 
what I meant by my expressions of the night before. 

I was downcast and wretched, and said but litde, and 
the only bright streak across the black horizon of my woe 
was the fact that she did not appear to be happy, although 
she affected an air of unconcern. The moonlight porch was 
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deserted that evening, but wandering about the hot 
found !M!adeline in the library alone. She was reading; 
I went in and sat down near her. I felt that, although I c 
not do so fuUy, I must in a measure explain my condu- 
the night before. She listened quietly to a somewhat labo 
apology I made for the words I had used. 

"I have not the slightest idea what you meant,” 
said, “ljut you were very rude.” 

I earnestly disclaimed any intention of rudeness, 
assured her, with a warmth of speech that must have r 
some impression upon her, that rudeness to her woul 
an action impossible to me. I said a great deal upon 
subject, and implored her to beHeve that if it were not i 
certain obstacle I could speak to her so plainly that 
would understand everything. 

She was silent for a time, and then she said, rc 
more kindly, I thought, than she had spoken before : 

“ Is that obstacle in any way connected with my unc 

“Yes,” I answered, after a little hesitation, “it is, 
measure, connected with him.” 

She made no answer to this, and sat looking at 
book, but not reading. From the expression of her fa* 
thought she was somewhat softened toward me. She U 
her uncle as well as I did, and she may have been thin 
that, if he were the obstacle that prevented my spea 
^nd there were many ways in wNch he might be 
obstacle), my position would be such a hard one that it w 
excuse some wildness of speech and eccentricity of mar 
I saw, too, that the warmth of my partial explanations 
had some effect on her, and I began to believe that it re 
be a good thing for me to speak my mind without di 
No matter how she should receive my proposition, 
relations with her could not be worse than they had. 1 
the previous night and day, and there was something in 
face which encouraged me to hope that she might fo 
my foolish exclamations of the evening before if I bega 
tell her my tale of love. 

I drew my chair a little nearer to her, and as I di( 
the ghost burst into the room from the doorway behind 
I say burst, although no door flew open and ht 
noise. He was wildly excited, ' and w< 
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his head. The moment I saw him, my heart fell within me. 
With the entrance of that impertinent apparition, every hope 
fled from me. I could not speak while he was in the room. 

I must have turned pale, and I gazed steadfastly at the 
ghost, almost without seeing Madeline, who sat between us. 

“ Do you know,” he cried, “ that John Hinckman Is 
coming up the hill ? He will be here in fifteen minutes, and 
if you are doing anything in the way of love-making, you 
had better hurry it up. But this is not what I came to tell 
you. I have glorious news 1 At last I am transferred ! Not 
forty minutes ago a Russian nobleman was murdered by he 
Nihilists. Nobody ever thought of him in connection with 
an immediate ghostship. My friends instantly applied for the 
situation for me, and obtained my transfer. I am o f before 
tiaat horrid Hinckman comes up the hill. The moment I 
reach my new position, I shall put off this hated semblance. 
Good-bye. You can’t imagine how glad I am to be, at last, 
the real ghost of somebody.” 

“ Oh I ” I cried, rising to my feet and stretching out 
my arms in utter wretchedness, “ I would to heaven you 
were mine ! ” 

“ I am yours,” said Madeline, raising to me her tearful 

eyes. 
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On the Day of the 

By Leonid Andreyev 

^N that terrible day, when the great crime was committed 
and Jesus the Christ was crucified on Golgotha among 
robbers — on that day, .from early morning, Ben-Tovit, a 
• tradesman of Jerusalem, had suffered from a piercing tooth- 
ache. His toothache had commenced the day previous 
toward nightfall; at first the right side started to pain him, 
and then one tooth, the right one next to the wisdom tooth • 
seemed to have raised itself, and when his tongue touched 
it, he felt a slightly painful sensation. After supper, however, 
his toothache was gone, and Ben-Tovit had forgotten all 
about it — he had made a profitable deal on that day, had 
^ bartere d an old donkey for a. young, strong one, so he was - 
Ivery cheerful and paid no heed to this om ino us sign. - 

Further, he slept very soundly, bufjurt before daybreak 
something began to disturb him. It was as if someone were 
calling him on a very important matter, and when Ben-Tovit 
awoke angrily, his jaw was paining, paining openly and 
maliciously, causing him an acute, drilling ache. And be 
could no longer determine whether it was merely the same 
tooth that had ached on the previous evening, or whether 
others had joined in. Ben-Tovit’s entire mouth and his head 
seemed filled with terrible spasms of pain, just as if he had 
been forced to chew thousands of sharp, red-hot nails. Jde 
took some jwater.intoJjia moi^ from an, earthen jug and for 
a mom ent„the., acuteness jof^jhe pain . subsidecl, his teeth 
twitched and swayed, but this sensation was pleasant com- 
pared with the other. 

Down Ben-Tovit lay again, recalled his new donkey, 
and digught„hQ,\v Jiappy Jhe wo u ld have l^een . t was„ not 
fpj_his,^t,ppthache^ He wanted to fall asleep but the water , 
became warm in his mouth and in five minutes his toothache 
began to rage more severely than ever. Ben-Tovit siip , 
in bed and swayed back and forth. His face bee 
and shrunk, and a drop of perspiratipn hrin 
which had turned pale from his sufferin 
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back and forth and groaning with pain, he saw the first rays 
of the sun, which was destined also to shine on Golgotha and 
its three crosses, and to grow dim from horror and sorrow. 

Now Ben-Tovit was a good and kind man, and he hated 
any injustice, but when his wife awoke he said many un- 
pleasant things to her, opening his mouth with difficulty. He 
complained that he was left alone, like a jackal, to groan and 
writhe with pain. His wife met the undeserved reproaches 
patiently, for she knew that they came from no angry heart ; 
so she brought him numerous good remedies : rats’ litter 
to be applied to the cheek; some strong liquid in which -a 
scorpion had been preserved, and a teal chip of the Tablets 
that Moses had broken. He began to feel a little better from 
the application of the rats’ litter, also from the liquid and the 
stone, but not for long, for the pain returned each time with 
renewed intensity. 

During the intervening moments of rest, Ben-Tovit 
consoled himself with the thought of the little donkey, 
and he dreamed of him, and when he felt worse he moaned, 
scolded his wife, and threatened to dash his head against a 
rock if the pain continued. He kept pacing back and forth 
on the flat roof of their house from one corner to the other, 
feeling ashamed to come close to the side facing the street, 
for he had tied his head round with a bandage and looked 
like a woman. Several times the children came running to 
him and told him hastily about Jesus of Nazareth. Ben- 
Tovit paused, listened to them for awhile, his face wrinkled, 
but then he stamped his foot angrUy and chased them away. 
He was a kind man and he loved children, but now he 
was annoyed for bothering him widi such trifles. 

Also it was a disagreeable thing that a large crowd had 
gathered in the street, and on the neighbouring roofs, 
doing nothing except apparently looking curiously at Ben- 
Tovit, who had his head wrapped up in a kerchief like a 
woman. 

“ Look 1 They’re taking robbers up there ! Perhaps 
that will divert yrou.” 

“ Ixave me alone. Don’t you see I’m suffering ? ” 
Ben-Tovit replied angrily. 

But tliere was some vague promise in his wife’s words 
that there might be some relief for his tootliache, so he 
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walked over to the parapet’s edge even though unwillingly. 
Bending his neck, closing one eye, and supporting his cheek 
on his hand, his face assumed a hurt expression, and he looked 
down into the street. 

On the narrow street, going up the hill, a large dis- 
orderly crowd was moving forward, covered with dust and 
incessantly shouting. In the middle of the crowd walked the 
criminals, staggering under the weight of their crosses, 
while over them the whips of the Roman soldiers were 
wriggUng about like black snakes. One of the men, the one 
with the long light hair, in a torn blood-stained cloak, 
stumbled over a stone which rolled under his foot, and he 
fell. Thereupon the tumult grew louder, and the crowd 
closed in about the man on the ground. Ben-Tovit suddenly 
shuddered with pain ; he felt as though someone had pierced 
a red-hot needle into his tooth and turned it there ; , he 
groaned and walked away from the scene angry at his tooth 
and indifferent to all else save his own troubles. 

“ How loud they are shouting ! ” he said enviously, 
picturing to himself their wide-open mouths, their strong, 
healthy teeth, and how too, he would have sho uted, if he 
had been well. This intensified his toothache, and he shook 
"His muffled head frequently, and moaned ; “ O-o-oh O-o-oh 
Oh I ” 

“They say that He restored sight to the bhnd,” said 
his wife, who remained standing at the parapet, and she 
threw a small broken tile towards the place where Jesus, 
urged forward by the whips, was moving slowly. 

“ Of course, of course ! He should have cured my 
toothache,” replied Ben-Tovit ironically, and he added 
bitterly with irritation : “ What a dust diey have made ! 
Like a herd of cattle 1 They should all be driven away with 
whips 1 Let’s go down, Sarah 1 ” 

But the wife proved to be right. The spectacle had 
diverted Ben-Tovit slightly — ^it might have also been the 
rats’ litter as well — and he succeeded in falling asleep. When 
he awoke, his toothache had vanished almost completely. 
There was only a slight infla^mgqa tjpn in the right side of the 
. jaw. His wife told hinpthat it was hardly noticeable but 
Ben-Tovit smiled to !^mself — he knew how kind-hearted 
his wife was and how ^he liked telling him pleasant things. 
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SnnuicI, t?ic Icnfhcr fanner, a neighbour of Ben-Tovk's. 
catnc in, an<l Ikn-Tovit led him out to see the little donkey 
and listened proudly to flic warm praises for himself and his 
animal. 

Then, at the request of the curious Sarah, the three 
went to Gnlgndia to see the people who had been crucified. 
On the. way Ren-Tovit told Samuel in detail how he had 
fch a pain in his right jaw the day before, and how he awoke 
at nif.ht wiili .a terrible toothache. To illustrate it he made a 
tuartYfV face, closing his eyes, shaking his head, and groan- 
ing while tlic grey-bearded Samuel nodded compassionately. 

*' Indeed it must have been very painful 1 ” 

Ren-'rovit was pleased with Samuel’s attitude, and he 
repe.atcd the story to him, then went back to the past, when 
his iir.st footli hcp.au to decay on the left side. Thus, absorbed 
in lively conversation, they reached Golgotha. The sun, 
which was destined to shine upon the world on that terrible 
<!.iy, h.i<I alrc.idy act behind the distant hilJ.s, and in the west 
only a narrow, purple-red strip remained, like the stain of 
blood. The crosses stood out darkly but rather vaguely 
against this background, and at the foot of the middle cross 
white kneeling figures were seen indistinctly. 

The crowd had long dispersed ; it was growing chilly, 
and after a glance at the crucified men, Ben-Tovit took 
Samuel by the arm and turned him in the direction of his 
house. He felt that he had become particularly eloquent 
just then, and he was eager to finish the story of his tooth- 
ache, Away they walked, and Ben-Tovit made a martyr’s 
face, shook his head and groaned mournfully, while Sainuel 
nodded and uttered compassionate exclamations from time 
to lime, w'hilc from the deep, narrow valleys and out of the 
distant, burning plains, rose dark night. It seemed as tliqugh 
it wished to hide from the view of heaven tt.e Great Crime. 


The Magic Ring hj. 

, • By Marcu Beza 

E veryone knew Tina Sidu, slim and small, in a black , 
gown, on her head a kerchief of the same colour, 
from beneath' which hung two curls as signs of mourning, 
curls which quivered in lines of shadow of t^e tear-worn 
face. She often took the same road and the women, 
whispered : / , 

“ Tina Sidu ” 

“ Poor Tina 1 No news to this day 1 ” . : 

Thoughtfully their gaze followed her as she made her 
way toward the outskirts of the village. Above the Dry 
Valley lay a house which was unlike other laouses. With 
unplastered walls, bare rafters, eaves falling over under 
the weight of the tiles, the house stood silent during the day 
among patches of nettles and poisonous weeds. When 
night fell, tumult, arose — a whirlwind of sound, a noise of 
whistling and the ringing of bells. When the disturbance 
was at its height a figure would cross the threshold and 
riding upon a distaff rush toward the valley. After cock- 
crow, the house relapsed once more into the silence of ruin. 

“You have come ? ” said a voice as Tina Sidu approach- 
■ ed, a voice which during the day showed itself in .the form ' 
of an old woman of the name of Boja. “ Ah yes, my daughter, 

I shall help you to see—” 

For a time Boja silently arranged the cards. At last, 
without'looking at Tina Sidu she began : 

It is the same as before . . . ah, may he be punished, 
but there he is I By his side is a woman, it' can be no other 
than she, your child. See, the cards fall together. To the 
woman comes a longing, a turning toward you — a longing 
full of tears, my daughter'; she cries, how she cries 1 And 
here a road which runs toward the sunset. She has passed 
along it once and turned back . . . There is a journey — I 
foretell a journey— later on — not to-morrow not the day 
u . . .” Laying, the cards aside she raised her 

hard, worn face, in which ^ the eyes flickered rapidly like 
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iflics, and added softly ; “ The cards speak, my daughter, 
t they do cot tell much. Come again at night. Come -when 
: waters arc sleeping. Only then shall we be able to find 
t where she dwells . . 

With eyes downcast and full of tears, Tina Sidu left 
e witch. Her lips moved and she murmured, “Ica, mv 
il” 

For nearly six months, in torturing uncertainty, she 
d sought the smallest clue as to her daughter’s where- 
lOuts. “ Where is she ? Will she come back to me ? ” Her 
ind ran continually upon Ica and, amid the mist of incom- 
•ehensiblc things, old memories began to stir. Scenes long 
ist brought a glow of remembered happiness which, 
3wever, only increased her sense of loss. She could not help 
welling on them, however. 

It was Easter Sunday in the afternoon. From the foot 
f the wood rose strains of music, far-off and faint. Tina, 
waiting for her daughter, had lost patience. She went rest- 
:ssly from door to window and back. She called to Ica. 

"Come, dear one, it is late and neatly everyone has 
;one, neatly everyone." 

Ica was lingering before the glass. When at last she 
ppeared and Tina beheld her in her blue satin gown, she 
xclaimed with delight. 

" You are as beautiful as a sunbeam ! " And, flying to 
he window, she picked from the flower-pot a red peony, 
"astening it in the girl’s hair she took the dear face between 
ler hands and kissed it, crying, "May die evil not harm 
fon, my dove.’’ 

They started, but every few steps Tina must turn to 
glance at her daughter as though she could' eat her up with 
love. 

Beyond the village, from the grassy clearing above 
which the forest stretched away indefinitely with its fresh 
springs, its tender grass and mosses, came the sound of 
lutes, clarionets and drums. The dance had begun, the 
young men on one side, the girls on the other. Dressed in 
festal clo&es, with the sun sparkling on necklace, silks and 
curls, the dance might have been likened to the movement 
of flowers woven into a garland. Now they m’mgled, now 
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they drew apart. In their hands were flowers of every colour. 
The onlookers, standing in the sloping meadow as on' 
terraces, followed them with their gaze. 

“ Look at Oana’s Sirma, like a naay-blossom.” 

" And Zitza Dedu, how she has changed . . 

“ The gMs grow up, that is certain. We shall soon be 
thinking of weddings.” 

“ Look quickly — ^who is this ? ” 

All turned as Ica approached. From what fairy palace 
was she come ? 

Her face was' white, of a vivid whiteness, like velvet, 
but when she was danciog, when she stepped forward at the 
head of the line, she glowed like the peony in her hair. 
Swinging in graceful rhythm, she hardly knew whether she 
trod the ground. Her Ups were parted, her teeth shining 
and little curls were lifted from her forehead by the breeze. 
A murmur ran round : “ Tina’s Ica, long life to her, long 
life to her ! ” Mothers would have been w illin g to accept 
her as a daughter-in-law and even when the dance was at 
an end, the talk was still of her, for in the eyes of the young 
men she lingered Uke the new moon. They were enthralled 
by her warm beauty, they adored her in their thoughts. 
^VCfliispers grew rhythmically, word linked itself to word 
and next day a song was being sung. It rose unexpectedly 
from the road below the houses and Tina heard it. 

One evening she could not refrain from crying out : 
“Ica, my dear one, come. Come, here.” 

From over the hiUs floated a srong — some drover 
doubtiess, so transitoiy was the sound, moving away with 
his caravan. On the calm night breeze, drifting across the 
open spaces, it sounded so clearly that the softest inflexions 
could be heard. The final words, faint, fraught with charm^ 
died on the distance. 

“ Th jewel of our world 
Is Ica — lovely Ica** 

“ Do you hear, dear one ? ” 

l^e girl s eyes filled with pleasure and her bosom 
heaved. Yet a few seconds later, as she passed through the 
room, she pretended to disbeUeve. 

“ That is Uke you, mother I Am I the only Ica ? It is a 
common name and there are many besidesjne . . .” 
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Coming close to Tina, she added bashfully, “Am I 
lovely, mother ? ” 

“ Are you not. Treasure ? Is anyone more beautiful ? 

“ Why do you say so, mother ? I .am not plump and 
rosy like Sirma.” 

“ Ah, but the expression of your mouth, your eyes . . 

“ Come, motlier, Zitza has eyes like mine.” 

“ Zitza may have those eyes, but yours are like 
almonds. They are so soft, so soft that your mother never 
tires of kissing them.” 

The happiness of mother and daughter was increased 
by tlie return of Tina’s husband. Four years previously 
Sidu had gone on business to Stamboul. After this long 
absence he reached home safe and well. Tina laughed and 
cried, not knowing in which way to show her joy. How much 
there was to ask, how much to tell. They spoke of the living 
and the dead, of engagements and weddings. The wife 
began to speak of the dance at the edge of the forest, of her 
daughter’s success, and Ica threw her arms round her father’s 
neck, whispering in a half-song ; 

“ Th jewel of our world 
Js lea, — lovely lea” 

How was it that on these happy lives fell change, a 
change for the worse? Winter came, a winter with snow 
so heavy that the posts marking the road on the top of the 
hill were buried. One evening, out of the wliite distance, a 
stranger came to the village, a traveller. Wliere could he 
find hospitality ? Nowhere more fitly than at Sidu’s house. 
As the traveller entered Tina saw at a glance that he must be 

son of a Pasha. Underneatlr his black pelisse trimmed 
ith sable, he Wore a gold-embroidered jacket and trousers. 
,Vhat else then could he be ? He was a handsome man, tall 
and bronzed, with flashing eyes, and at the corners of his 
mouth, beneatli his black moustache was an expression, 
shadowy but attractive. 

Had he heard of Ica? Perhaps, for speaking to Sidu 
he asked : “ How many children have you ? ” 

“ Only the one daughter.” 

Tina, to whom Sidu translated the words, raised a 
finger, adding in her native speech which it appeared that 
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When toward morning she finally awoke, Ica was not 
there. 

The next day and the third and the fourth passed. Ica 
had gone from her, gone without a word of explanation or 
farewell. 

At first Tina felt sure the child would return. She said 
to herself, “ Come now, why distress myself, I shall see her 
soon. If I go out I shall find her here when I return . . 

During the first days of lea’s absence, Tina did not 
think of it as due to the stranger. In time, however, trifling 
recollections took on importance, became suspicious. 

Who was the man ? And that ring — ^had he not left 
it on purpose ? How curiously the stone in the gold setting 
had shone. How chang^ble it had been, turning in the light 
from deep blue to sapphire, and from sapphire to a paler 
blue. When Ica. gazed into its depths what had she seen ? 

Tina remembered a day when the child dreaming, had 
whispered, “ What eyes he had.” 

" Who, dear one ? ” 

“ The traveller, mother. And how handsome he was.” 

" Handsome, yes — but a Turk, my love, a Turk ? ” 

“ What if he were a Turk ? Are not Turks the same as 
ourselves, mother ? ” 

“ As ourselves ? Yes, but you see, dear one — that is 
to say, they are of course the same but Turks, Turks.” 

During those first days of uncertainty, some shepherds 
brought the news that, from the Muric slopes, toward day- 
break of the day on which Ica had disappeared, a troop of 
horsemen had bwn seen. Their leader appeared to be holding 
a woman in his arms and aU had gallopped along the road 
toward Seraghiol. 

This agreed with Boja’s card- throwing — “ toward the 
sunset — your daughter . . . .” 

Tina had gone again to consult her. 

The sorceress had lighted a fire on the hearth and upon 
the flames, muttering an inaudible incantation, she threw 
dried herbs. The flames quivered, crackling bright and 
high. At the same moment a sudden storm rose from the 
Dry Valley, a storm which increased and beat against the 
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house. Boja sat unmoved, staring at the tongues of flame 
After a time she said : 

“The ring, my daughter . . . that which others hav< 
bohnd I cannot unloose.” 

The words were almost lost in a confusion of sounds 
Phantoms beat against the walls, their sinister cries sounding 
above that of the -wind. A gust blew down the chimney 
beating on fhe fire and filling the room with the smell of thi 
burnt herbs, fiUicig it also with a sufibcating smoke. Boj: 
was scarcely visible, she appeared to have receded into ; 
suddenly appearing distance, when fragments only of he 
speech reached the listener. 

“ Now I see them . . there is a seraglio . . . pass throug 
the door . . . what a door, ray daughter] From room t 
room. They keep her imprisoned in seven rooms with seve 
keys.” ' 

Involuntarily Tina murmured : “Seven rooms wit 
seven keys,” and she must have repeated these words in th 
presence of others for by the following day they were i 
everybody’s mouth. 

“ Seven rooms with seven keys.^’ 

But w-here the seraglio might be remained an insolub] 
mystery. 

Caravans coming from a distance passed between tl 
houses. The sound of their bells drew the people to the 
doors and the strangers halted, willing to talk, to tell ( 
places far away. The caravans moved on but left behin 
suspicions and suppositions. Rumours arose. Imaginatio 
was at work, buildmg that seraglio, giving it a place on earti 
Somewhere in Seraghiol, with high turreted walls . . 
a marble staircase . . . Ica descends it . . . She sits by tl 
fountain in the garden ... The water leaps and falls ac 
twists itself into strings of pearls . . . Ica cries and cries . . 
To drive away her longing a slave comes out and plays tl 
castanets .-. . Still she cries . . - 

" Fresh rumours rose. Unexpected, mysterious, lil 
flakes of snow they came. The -position of the seraglio wi 
given with certainty. Peter Shodi, a well-known drove 
described it to the unhappy mother. “It is above Caila 
beyond the impenetrable Buiuc-Orman, as you come, froi 
the plain.” , , ; ' . - 
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When, however, . search was made, it proved fruitless. 
The seraglio was not tliere. The villagers were beside them- 
selves with astonishment. They- met together, uneasy, 
frightened, thrilled with the feat of something hidden and 
sinister, 

“ Is it possible ? The man swore on his oath 1 ” 

“ He said he saw it with his eyes.” 

“ Perhaps wicked spirits did it. They are able to build 
palaces out of nothing. They can cast spells on us to make 
us see what is not there.” 

“ How did Shodi know it was the seraglio ? ” 

“ He did not Icnow. The man lifted his eyes and suddenly 
a woman appeared. ‘ Whose is this palace ? ’ 

“ ‘ The palace ? Ruhi Bey’s.’ 

“ Ruhi Bey’s — ^who knows ? The woodman may have 
been he himself. There he is a woodman, here the son of a 
Pasha, perhaps elsewhere he is something different again . . . 
That Ruhi Bey is a great magician.” 

What was Tina to believe? What was she to say? 
From her husband she received letters asking after Ica and 
when he knew the truth, letters full of bitterness. Boja when 
consulted repeated the phrase : “ There is a journey — ^I 
foretell a journey — ” 

On one occasion she added : “ When the leaves have 
grown she will come.” 

But ihe leaves burgeoned and faded, the vines yielded 
their fruit and the grapes were gathered, the white snow 
fell and the snow mdted, the leaves grew again and the hot 
weather came. 

During those days Tina would stand at the window 
without moving for hours together. The mountains in the 
west grew blue. Out of their mysterious world white clouds 
arose like birds. Tina would have liked to ask them : “ Tell 
me — ^where is she now ? What is she doing ? Does she long 
for home ? ” The clouds dissolved, bringing her crowding 
thoughts a sense of finality, a suffering lacking tears — a 
suffering with which nothing could be compared. The 
sharp sound of the fretting wood-fretter could be heard ; 
below lay the deserted garden, from among the fading 
trees, from among, the rank-smelling weeds about which 
spiders threw their glittering threads, small winged creatures 
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floated in the intense heat. They fluttered into the room 
emphasizing the silence by . their continuous murmur, till 
Tina’s sight grew dim and outlines grew misty. After a 
while she would lose her sense of reality, and whisper to 
herself: 

“Ica, my treasure, you have not left me . . . you are 
here, my soul . . ,. Ah, I Imew you had not gone ...” 

Years after, at twilight on a spring day, the sound of 
trotting horses was heard upon the road. A number of riders 
drew up at Sidu’s house and, dismounting one after the 
other, they knocked on the door. Three, four, many times 
they knocked ... 

Ah old man lying 'in a neighbouring house spoke to 
them. “ Whom do you seek ? ” 

“ Is not Tina here ? ” asked the voice of a woman. 
The old man started in surprise, holding his breath. The 
woman was a stranger, wearing a Turkish mantle, yet she 
spoke in the language of the village, and her face, dimly 
seen through the dusk of evening— like a shadow from the 
past — seemed to him familiar. 

“ Which Tina ? ” he asked. lea’s mother ? But — mica’s 
mother died of grief.” 

The woman, after a pause, overcome, hardly restraining 
her tears, asked: “And Sidu? Is not this the house of 
Sidu?” 

“ Sidu went from us to live among strangers. He has 
not been seen again ; but I have been told that God has 
taken Sidu, also, to Himself.” 

Passing through Niveasta 'in Macedonia with the 
caravans I have seen the ruined_walls that were once the 
home of Ica. 





A Vknic 


By S. Libin 

A SK Shmuel, the capmaker, just for a joke, if he -would 
like to come for a picnic ! He’ll fly out at you as if you 
had invited him to a swing on the gallows. The fact is, he 
and his Sarah once went for a picnic, and the poor man will 
remember it all his days. 

It was on a Sabbath towards the end of August. Shmuel 
came home from work, and said to his wife : 

“ Sarah, dear I ” 

“ Well, husband ? ” was her reply. 

want to have a treat,” said Shmuel, as though 
• alarmed at the boldness of the idea. , 

“ What sort of a treat ? Shall you go to the swimming- 
bath to-morrow ? ” 

“ Ett I What’s the fun of that ? ” 

“ Then, what have you thought of by way of an excep- 
tion ? A glass of ice water for supper ? ” 

“.Not that, either.” 

“ A whole siphon ? ” 

Shmuel dem'ed with a shake of the head. 

“Whatever can it be I” Wondered Sarah. “Are you 
going to fetch a pint of beer ? ” 

“ What should I want with beer ? ” 

“Are you going to sleep on the roof? ” 

‘ ‘ Wrong again I ” 

“To buy some more carbolic acid, and drive out the 
bugs ? ” 

“ Not a bad idea,” observed Shmuel, “ but that is not 
it, either.” 

“ Well, then, whatever is it, for goodness’ sake 1 The 
moon ? ” asked Sarah, beginning to lose patience. “ What 
have you been and thought of? Tell me once for all, and 
have done with it 1 ” 

And Shmuel said : 

Sarah, you know, we belong to a lodge.” 

“ Of course I do 1 ” and Sarah gave him a 
mingled astonishment and alarm. “It’s not more:. 
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week since you took a whole dollar there, and I’m not 
likely to have forgotten what it cost you to make it up. What 
is the matter now ? Do they want another ? ” 

“ Try again ? ” 

“Out with iti” 

“I — ^want us, Sarah,” stammered Shmuel — “to go for 
a picnic.” 

“ A picnic I ” screamed Sarah. “ Is that the only thing 
you have left to wish for ? ” 

“ Look here, Sarah, we toil and m oil, the whole year 
through. It’s no^ng but trouble and worry, trouble and 
worry. Call that living I When do we ever have a bit of 
pleasure ? ” 

“ Well, what’s to be done ? ” said his wife, in a subdued 
tone. 

“ The summer will soon be over, and we haven’t set 
eyes on a green blade of grass.^We sit day and night sweating 
in the dark.” 

“ True enough 1 ” sighed his wife, and Shmuel spoke 
louder : 

“ Let us have an outing, Sarah, Let us enjoy ourselves 
for once, and give the children a breath of fresh air, let us 
have a change, if it’s only for five minutes ! ” 

“ What will it cost ? ” asks Sarah, suddenly, and Shmuel 
has soon made the necessary calculation. 

“A family ticket is only thirty cents, for Yossele, - 
Rivele, Hannahle, and Berele ; for Resele and Doletzke I 
haven’t to pay any car fate at all. For you and me, it will be 
ten cents there and ten back — ’that makes fifty cents. Then I 
re^on , thirt)’ cents for refreshments to take with us : a 
pineapple (a damaged one isn’t more than five cents), a few 
bananas, a piece of water melon, a bottle of milk for the 
children, and a few rolls — the whole thing shouldn’t cost 
us more than eighty cents at the outside.” 

“ Eighty cents ! ” and Sarah clapped her hands together 
in dismay. “ Why, you can live on that two days, and it 
takes nearly a whole day’s earning. You can buy an old 
ice-box for eighty cents, you can buy a pair of trousers — 
eighty cents ! ” 

“Leave off talking nonsense 1 ” said Shmuel, dis- 
concerted. “ Eighty cents won’t make us rich. We shall get 
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on just the same whether we have them or not. We must 
live like hitman beings one day in the year 1 Come, Sarah;, 
let us go I We shall see lots of other people, and we’ll watch 
them, and see how the'j erijoy themselves. It will do you good 
to see the world, to go where there’s a bit of life ! Listen, 
Sarah, what have you been to worth seeing since we came 
to America ? Have you seen Brooklyn Bridge, or Central 
Park, or the Baron Hirsh baths ? ” 

“You know I haven’t I ’’ Sarah broke in. “ I’ve ho 
time to go about sight-seeing. I only know the way from 
here to the market.” 

“And what do you suppose?” cried Shmuel. “I 
should be as great a green-horn as you, if I hadn’t been 
obliged to look everywhere for work. Now I know that 
America is a great big place. Thanks to the slack times, I 
know where there’s an ‘Eighth Street, and a One Hundre4 
and Thirtieth Street with tin works, and an Eighty-fourlhi 
Street with a match factory. I know every, single land round 
- the World Building. I know where the cable car line stops. 
But you, Sarah, know nothing at all, no more than if you 
had just landed. Let us go, Sarah, I am jsure you 
et.it I” 


“ Well, you know best I ” said his wife, and this time 
she smiled. “ Let us go ! ”' 

And thus it^was that Shmuel and his wife decided to 
join the lodge picnic on the following day. 

Next morning they all rose much earlier than usual 
-on a Sunday, and there was a great noise, for they took the 
children and scrubbed them without mercy. Sarah prepared 
a, bath for Doletzke, and Doletzke screamed the house 
down. Shmuel started washing Yossele’s feet, but as Yossele 
habitually went barefoot, he. failed to , bring about any 
visible improvement, and had to leave the little pair of feet 
to soak in a basin of warm water, and Yossele cried tooi, It 
was twelve o’clock before the children w'ere dressed, and 
ready to start, and then Sarah turned her attention to ban 
husband, arranged his trousers, took the spots out c£ bis 
coat with kerosene, sewed a button onto his vast- iliher tbiit: 
she dressed herself, in her old-Hshionedsatini 
At two o’clock they set forth, and tcolc thtsr 
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“ Haven’t we forgotten anything?” asked Sarah of 
her husband. 

Shmuel counted his children and the traps. “No, 
nothing, Sarah ! ” he said. 

Doletzke went to sleep, the other children sat quietly 
in their places. Sarah, too.'fell into a doze, for she was tired 
out with the preparations for the excursion. 

All went smoothly till they got some way up town, 
when Sarah gave a start. 

"I don’t feel very well — my head is so dizzy ,” she 
said to Shmuel. 

“ I don’t feel very well, either,” answered Shmuel. “ I 
suppose the fresh air has upset us.” 

“ I suppose it has,” said his wife. “ I’m afraid for the 
children.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when Doletzke woke up, 
whimpering, and was sick. Yossele, who was looking at 
"Ker, began to cry likewise. The mother scolded him, and 
this set the other children crying. The conductor cast a 
wrathful glance at poor Shmuel, who was so frightened 
that he dropped the handbag with the provisions, and then, 
conscious of the havoc he had certainly brought about 
inside the bag by so doing, he lost his head altogether, and 
sat there in a daze. Sarah was hushing the children, but the 
look in her eyes told Shmuel plainly enough what to expect 
once they had left the car. And no sooner had they all reached 
the ground in safety than Sarah shot out : 

“ So, nothing w'ould content him but a picnic ? Much 
good may it do him I You’re a workman, and workmen 
have no call to go gadding about I ” 

Shmuel was already weary of the whole thing, and said 
nothing, but he felt a tightening of the heart. 

He took up Yossele on one arm and carried the bag 
with the presumably smashed-up contents besides. 

“ Hush, my dears t Hush, my babies ! ” he said, “ Wait 
a little and mother will give you some bread and sugar. 
Hush, be quiet 1 ” He went on, but still the children cried. 

Sarah carried Doletzke, and rocked her as she walked, 
while Berele and Hannahle trotted alongside. 

“ He has shortened my days,” said Sarah, “ may his 
be shortened likewise,” 
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Soon afterwards they turned into the park. _ 

**Let us find a tree and sit down in the shade,” said 
Shmuel. “ Come, Sarah I ” 

“I haven’t the strength to; drag myself a step further,” 
declared Sarah, and she sank down hke a stone just near the 
gate. Shmuel was about to speak, but a glance at Sarah’s 
face told him she was worn out, and he sat down beside 
his wife without a word. Sarah ga ve Dolet 2 ke.„theJ 3 xeast. 
The other children began to roll about in the grass, laughed 
and played, and Shmuel breathed easier. ■ . . , 

Girls in holiday- attire walked about the park, and 
there were groups under the trees. Here was a handsome 
girl surrounded by adiriiring boys, and there a handsome 
young man encircled by a bevy of girls. ^ 

Out of the leafy ^stance of the park came the melan- 
choly song of a workman ; nearby stood a man playing on 
a fiddle. Sarah looked about her and listened, and by degrees 
her vexation vanished. It is true that her heart was still sore,- 
but it was not with the soreness of anger. She was taking 
her life to pieces and thinking it over, arid it seemed a very 
hard bitter one, and when she looked at her , husband and 
thought of his life, she was near crying, and sHe laid her 
hands upon his knee. Shmuel also sat lost' in thought. He » 
was thinking about the trees and the roses and the grass, and 
listening to the fiddle. And he also was sad at heart. 

O Sarah ! ” he sighed, and He would have said more, 
but just at that moment it began to spot with rain, and 
before they had time to . move there came a downpour. 
People started to scurry in all directions, but ShmuH stood 
like a statue. 

“ Shlimm-mazel, look after the children 1 ” commanc^d 
Sarah. Shmuel caught up two of them, Sarah another two 
or three, and they ran to a shelter. Doletzke began to cry 
afresh. 

, “ Marne hungry ! ” began Berele. 

“ Hungry, hungry 1 ” wailed Yossele. ‘‘I want to eat 1 ” 

Shmuel hastily opened the handbag, and then for the 
first time he saw what had really happened : the bottle had 
broken, and the nulk was flooding the bag ; the rolls and 
bananas were soaked, and the pineapple (a damaged one to 
begin with) looked too nasty for words. Sarah caught sight 
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of the bag, and was so angry, she was at a loss how to wreak 
vengeance on her husband. She was ashamed to scream and 
scold in the presence of other people, but she went up to 
him, and whispered fervently into his ear, “ The same to 
you, my good man I ” 

The children continued to clamour for food. 

“I’ll go to the refreshment counter and buy a glass of 
milk and a few rolls,” said Shmuel to his wife. 

“ Have you actually some money left ? ” asked Sarah. 
“ I thought it had all been spent on the picnic.” 

“ There ate just five cents over.” 

“ Well, then go and be. quick about it. The poor things 
are starving.” 

Shmuel went to the refreshment stall, and asked the 
price of a glass of milk and a few rolls. 

“ Twenty cents, mister,” answered the waiter. 

Shmuel started as if he had burnt his finger, and returned 
to his wife more crestfallen than ever. 

“ Well, Shlimm-mazel, where’s the milk ? ” inquired 
Sarah. 

“ He asked twenty cents.” 

“ Twenty cents for a glass of milk and a roll ? Are you 
Montefiore ? ” Sarah could no longer contain herself. 
“They’ll be the ruin of us 1 If you want to go for another 
picnic, we shall have to sell the bedding.” 

The children never stopped begging for something 
to eat. 

“But what are we to do?” asked the bewildered 
Shmuel.' 

“ Do ? ” screamed Sarah. “ Go home, this very minute I" 

Shmuel promptly caught up several children and they 
left the park. Sarah was quite quiet on the way home, merely 
remarking to her husband that she would settle her account 
with him later. 

“I’ll pay you out,” she said, “for my satin dress, fot 
the handbag, for the pineapple, for the bananas, for the 
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Tbe Thief Q 

By Feodor Mikailovitch Dostoievski 

J UST as I was about to leave for work one morning 
Agrafena— combined cook, laundress, and house 
keeper; — entered my room, and, to my great astonishmen 
started talking. 

She was such a quiet, unpretentious woman, thj 
during all the six years of her stay with me, she had neve 
spoken more than two or three words daily, and that i 
reference to my dinner — at least, I had never heard her. 

“I have come to you, sir,” she suddenly began, “ abor 
renting the little spare room.” 

“ What spare room ? ” 

“ The one that is near the kitchen, of course. Whet 
else could it be ? ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Why do people generally take lodgers ? Just because 1 
“ But who will rent it ? ” 

“Who will rent it! A lodger, of course 1 Who els 
would rent it ? ” 

“But there’s hardly enough room for a bed, mothei 
for even a bed; it will be too cramped. How can anyon 
hve there ? 

“But why live in it I He only wants a place to sleep 
he will Hve on the window-seat.” 

“ What window-seat ? ” 

“ What’s that ?' What window-seat ? As if you didn' 
know ! The one in the hall. He will sit on it and sew, or d' 
something else. But maybe he wiU sit on a chair ; he has 
chair of his own — and a table also, and everything.” 

“ But who is he ? ” 

“A nice, experienced man. I will cook for him an( 
will charge him only three rubles in silver a month for th 
room and board — ” 

At last, after a long effort, I discovered that some elderl; 
man had talked Agrafena into taking him as a lodger. No\^ 
when Agrafena once got anything into her head that thin^ 
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had to be done ; otherwise I knew I would have no peace. 
On such occasions as when things went against her wis hes, 
she immediately fell into a so rt o f jaroodingj brcame exceed- 
"Ingl^melancholyj and coritmueiTln that state 'f6r“two~TJr 
" three weeks.T)urihg this time the food was invariably spoiled, 
the linen was missing, the floors unscrubbed ; in a word, a 
lot of unpleasantness happened. I had long ago known that 
this woman of such few words was almost incapable of 
forming a decision, or of coming to any conclusion based 
on her own thoughts ; yet when it happened that somehow 
there had formed in her weak brairi a sort of idea or wish to 
undertake something, to refuse her permission to carry out 
that idea or wish meant simply to kill her morally for the 
time being. So, acting in the sole interest of my own peace 
of mind, I immediately agreed to this new proposition of 
hers. 

“I suppose he at least has the necessary papers, — a 
passport, or some identification ? ” 

“ How then ? Of course he has. A fine man like him — 
who has seen the world. He promised to pay three rubles 
a month. 

On the very next day the new lodger appeared in my 
modest bachelor quarters ; but I did not feel annoyed in the 
least — on the contrary, in a way I was glad of it. I live a 
very solitary, hermit-like life. I have almost no acquaintance 
and seldom go out. Having led the existence of a moor-cock 
for ten years, I was naturally used to solitude. But ten, 
fifteen years or more of the same seclusion in company 
with a person like Agrafena, and in the same bachelor 
dwelling, was indeed a joyless prospect. Therefore, the 
presence of another quiet, unobtrusive man in the house 
was, under these circumstances, a real blessing. 

Agrafena had spoken the truth : the lodger was a man 
who had seen much in his life. From his passport it appeared 
that he was a retired soldier, which I noticed even before I 
looked at the passport. 

As soon as I glanced at him in fact. 

Astafi Ivanich, my lodger, belonged to the better sort 
of soldiers, another thing I noticed as soon as I saw him. 
We liked each other from the first, and our life flowed on 
peacefully and comfortably. The best thing was that Astafi 
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Ivanich could at times tell a good story, incidents of his 
own life. In the general tediousness of my humdrum exis- 
tence, such a narrator was a veritable treasure. Once he told 
me a story which has made a lasting impression upon me; 
but first the incident which led to the story. 

Once I h appened, to. beTeft .alone-in^the.J]LOuse. Astafi 
and Sgraf^a having gone out on business. Suddenly I 
heard someone enter, and I felt that it must be a stranger; 
I went out into the corridor and found a man of short 
stature, and notwithstanding the cold weather, dressed very 
thinly and without an overcoat. 

“ What is it you want ? ” 

“The Government clerk Alexandrov ? Does he live 
here ? ” - 

“There is no one here by that name, little brother; 
good-day.” 

“ The porter told me he lived here,” said the visitor, 
cautiously retreating toward the door. 

“ Go on, go on, little brother ; Jbe off! ” ^ 

Soon after dinner the next day^^SSiAstafi brought in 
my coat, which he had repaired for ine, I once more heard a 
strange step in the corridor. I opened the door. 

The visitor of the day before, calmly and before my 
very eyes, took my short coat from the rack, put it under 
his arm, and ran out. 

Agrafena, who had all the time been looking at him in 
open-mouthed surprise through the kitchen door,, was 
seemingly unable to stir from her place and rescue the coat. 
But Astafi Ivanich rushed after the rascal, and, out of breath 
and panting, returned empty-handed. The man had vanished 
as if the earth ha d„ swallowed him... 

*^t is too ba3[7^really7^stafi Ivanich,” I said. “ It is 
well that I have my cloak left. Otherwise the scoundrel would 
have put me out of service altogether.” ■ 

But Astafi seemed so much affected by - what h.ad 
happened that as I gazed at him I forgot all about the theft. 
He could not regain his composure, and evety once in a 
while threw down the work which occupied him, andheg^ 
once inore to recount how it had all happened, whem ht 
been standing, while only two steps away my coatiris^’T 
stolen before his very eyes, and how he could nci 
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catch the thief. Then once more he resumed his work, only 
to throw it away again, and I saw him go down to the porter, 
tell him what had happened, and reproach him with not 
taking sufficient care of the house, that such a theft could be 
perpetrated in it. When he returned he began to upbraid 
Agrafena. Then he again resumed his work, muttering to 
himself for a long time-^how this is the way it all was — ^how 
he stood here, and I there, and how before our very eyes, 
no farther than two steps away, the coat was taken off its 
hanger, and so on. In a word, Astafi Invanich, though he 
knew how to do_ certain thi^s, worried a great deal over 
^ttifles, rp.U'.r , 

“ We have been fooled, Astafi Ivanich,” I said to him 
that evening, handing him a glass of tea, and hoping from 
sheer ennui to call forth the story of the lost coat again, 
which by dint of much repetition had begun to sound 
extremely comical. 

“ Yes, we were fooled, sit. It angers me very much, 
though the loss is not mine, and I think there is nothing so 
despicably low in this world as a thief. They steal what you 
buy by working in the sweat of your brow — ^your time and 
labour — the loathsome creature! It sickens me to talk of 
it — pfui 1 It makes me angry to think of it. How is it, sir, 
that you do not seem to be at all sorry about it ? ” 

“ To be sure, Astafi Ivanich, one would much sooner 
i see his things burn up than see a tffief take them. It is exaspe- 
' rating — ” 

“ Yes, it is annoying to have anything stolen from you. 
But of course there are thieves and thieves — ^I, for instance, 
met an honest thief through an accident.” 

“ How is that ? An honest thief? How can a thief be 
honest, Astafi Ivanich ? ” 

“ You speak truth, sir. A thief cannot be an honest 
man. There never was such. I only wanted to say that he was 
an honest man, it seems to me even though he stole. I was 
verj' sorry for him.” 

“ And how did it happen, Astafi Ivanich ? ” 

“It happened just two years ago. I was serving as 
house steward at the time, and the baron whom I served 
expected shortly to leave for his estate, "so that I knew I 
would soon be out of a job, and then God only knew how 
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I would be able to get along; and just then it was that I 
happened to meet in a tavern a poor forlorn creature, Emelian 
. by name. Once upon a time he had served somewhere or 
other, but had been driven out of service on account of 
'^tippling. Such an unworthy creature as he was ! He wore 
whatever came along. At times I even wondered if he wore a 
shirt under his .shabb y cloak; everything he could put his 
,|-,5fiands on was sold tor drink. But he was not a rowdy . Oh, I"; 
no ; he was of a sweet, gentle nature, very kind and tender to 
every one ; he never asked for anything, was, if anything, ' ; 
too conscientious. Well, you could see without asking when 
the poor fellow was dying for a drink, and of course you 
treated him to one. Well, we became friendly, that is, he 
attache d himsel f to me like a little^^g — ^you go this way* 
He^foilows— and alFthis after our very first meeting. 

“ Of course he remained with me that night ; his pass- 
port was in order and the man seemed all right. On the 
second night also. On the third he did not leave the house, 
sitting on the window-seat of the corridor the whole day, 
and of course he remained over that night too. Well, I 
thought, just see how he has forced himself upon you. You 
have to give him to eat and to drink and to shelter him. Alt 
a poor man needs is someone to sponge upon him. I soon 
found out that once before he had attached himself to a' 
man just as he had now attached himself to me ; they drank 
together, but the other one soon died of some deep-sc.ated 
sorrow. I thought and thought. What shall I do with him ? 
Drive him out — my conscience would not allow it— I 
very sorry for him : he was such a wretched, forlorn creamav 
terrible 1 And so dumb he did not ask for anything, 
quietly and looked you straight in the eyes, )nstiifeji F;!;Fi' 
little dog. That is how drink can ruin a man. And i ' 
to myself: Well suppose I say to him : Get 
Emelian ; you have nothing to do in her^ A 

wrong person ; I will soon have nothing £' 
how do you expect me to feed you ? j V . 

what he would do after I’d told hfc 41- S; 
see how he would look at me for a 
heard me, without understanding: -£ F 

would understand what I was 

the window-seat, take his litise - 
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now — a red-checked little bundle full of holes, in which 
he kept God knows what, and which he carted along with 
him wherever he went; how he would brush and fix up 
his worn cloak a little, so that it would look a bit more 
decent and not show so much the , holes and patches — ^he 
was a man of very fine feelings I How he would have opened 
the door afterward and would have gone forth with tears 
in his eyes. 

“ Well, should a man be allowed to perish altogether ? 

I all at once felt heartily sorry for him ; but at the same 
time I thought : And what about me, am I any better off? 
And I said to myself : Well, Emelian, you will not feast 
over long at my expense ; soon I shall have to move from 
here myself, and then you will not find me again. Well, 
sir, my baron soon left for his estate with all his household, 
telling me before he went that he was very well satisfied 
with my services, and would gladly employ me again on 
his return to the capital. A fine man my baron was, but he 
died the same year. ;; '.-..Cr-ryCM.*' ? ijAJj ■ , 

4.. Well, after I had ^ scorted my .^on and his family a 
little way, I took my thihgTan? the little money I had saved 
up, and went to live with an old woman I knew, ,who rented 
out a corner of the room she occupied by herself. She used 
to be a nurse in some well-to-do family, and now, in her old 
age, they had pensioned her off. Well, I thought to myself, 
now it is good-bye to you, Emelian, dear man, you will 
not find me now I And what do you think, sir ? When I 
returned in the evening — ^I had paid a visit to an acquaintance 
of mine — whom should I see but Emelian sitting quietly 
upon my trunk with his red-checked bundle by his side. 
He was wrapped up in his poor little cloak, and was awaiting 
my home-coming. He must have been quite lonesome, 
because he had borrowed a prayer-book of the old woman 
and held it upside down. He had found me after all ! 
hands fell helplessly at my sides. Well, I thought, there is 
nothing to be done, why did I not drive him away first off ? 
And I only asked him ; ‘ Have you taken your passport 
along, Emelian ? ’ Then I sat down, sir, and began to turn 
the matter over in my mind : Well, could he, a roving man, 
be much in my way ? And after I had considered it well, 

I decided that he would not, and besides, he would be of 
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Very little expense to me. Of course, lie would have to be 
fed, but what does that amount to ? Some bread in -the 
morning and, to make it a little more appetizing, a little 
onion or so. For the midday meal, again some bread and 
onion, and for the evening again onion and bread, and some 
kvass, and, if some cabbage-soup should happen to come 
our way, then we could both fill up to the throat. I ate little, 
and Emelian, who was a drinking man, surely ate almost 
nothing ; all he wanted was vodka. He would be the undoing 
of me with his drinkin g ; but at the same time I felt a curious 
feeling creep over me. It seemed as if life would be a burden 
to me if Emelian went away. And so I decided then and 
there to be his father-benefaHor. I would put him on his 
legs, I thought, save him from perishing, and gradually 
wean him from drink. Just you wait, I thought. Stay with 
me, Emelian, but stand pat now. Obey the word of 
command ! 

“ Well, I thought to myself, I will begin by teaching 
him some work, but not at once ; let him first enjoy himself 
a bit, and I will in the meanwhile look around and discover 
what he finds easiest, and would be capable of doing, because 
you must know, sir, a man must have a caUihg and a capacity 
for a certain work to be able to do it properly. And I began 
stealthily to observe him. And a hard subject he was, that 
Emelian ! At first I tried to get at him with a kind word. 
Thus and thus I would speak to him: ‘Emelian, you had 
better take more care of yourself and try to fix yourself up 
a little.’ - , . . ^ 

“ ‘ Give up drinking. Just look at yourself, than, you 
are aU ragged, ^ur cloak^^lpofa njore like a sieve than any- 
nice. It is about time for you to come to 
your senses and know when you have had enough.’ 

“He listened to me, my Emelian did, with lowered 
head ; he had already reached that state, poor fellow, when, 
the drink affected his tongue and he could not utter a sensible 
word. You talk to him about cuormbers, and he answers 
beans. He listened, listened to rneTm*aTong znd. 
he would sigh deeply. 

— ‘‘ ‘ What are you £or,'-Emdkii 

nothing, Astafi Ivam'ch, do not wcrrw- 
Gnly what I saw to-day, Astafi Ivasich—t^o wnc:^ inshx;- 
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ing about a basket of huckleberries that one of them had 
upset by accident.’ 

“‘Well, what of that?’ 

“ ‘ And the woman whose berries were scattered snatched 
a like basket of huckleberries from the other woman’s hand, 
and not only threw them on the ground, but stamped all 
over them,’ 

“ ‘ Well, but what of that, Emelian ? ’ 

“ ‘ Ech ! ’ I think to myself, ‘ Emelian I You have lost 
your poor wits through the cursed drink ’ 

“ ‘ And again,’ Emelian says, ‘ a baron lost a bill on the 
Gorokhova Street — or was it on the Sadova ? A muzhik 
saw him drop it, and says, ‘ My luck,’ but here another one 
interfered and says, ‘ No, it is my luck ! I saw it first . . . , ’ 

‘“Well, Emelian?’ 

“ ‘ And the two muzhiks started a fight, Astafi Ivanich, 
and the upshot was that a policeman came, picked up the 
money, handed it back to the baron, and threatened to put 
the muzhiks under lock for raising a disturbance.’ 

“ ‘ But what of that ? What is there wonderful or 
edifymg in that, Emelian ? ’ 

“ ‘ '^ell, nothing, but the people laughed, Astafi 
Ivanich.’ 

“ ‘ E-ch, Emelian I What have the people to do with 
it ? ’ I said. ‘ You have sold your immortal soul for a copper. 
But do you know what I will tell you, Emelian ? ’ 

“ ‘ What, Astafi Ivanich ? ’ 

“ ‘ You’d better take up some work, really you should. 
I am telling you for the hundredth time that you should 
have pity on yourself! ’ 

“ ‘ But w'hat should I do, Astafi Ivanich ? I do not 
know where to begin and no one wodld employ me, Astafi 
Ivanich.’ 

“ ‘ That is why they drove you out of service, Emelian ; 
it is all on account of drink ! ’ 

“ ‘ And to-day,’ said Emelian, ‘ they called Vlass the 
barkeeper into the office.’ 

“ ‘ What did they call him for, Emelian ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ I don’t know why, Astafi Ivanich. I suppose it was 
needed, so they called him.” 
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“ ‘Ech,’ I thought. to myself, ‘no good -will come of 
either of us, EmeUan 1 It is for our sins that God is punishing 
us 1 ’ 

“ Well, what could a body do with such a man, sir 1 
“ But he was sly, the fellow was, I tell you ! He listened 
to me, listened, and at last it seems it began to tire him, and 
as quick as he would notice that I was growing angry he 
would take his cloak and slip out — and that was the last to 
be seen of him ! He would not show up the whole day, and 
only in the evening would he return as drunk as a lord. Who 
treated him to drinks, or where he got the money for it, 

God only knows^; not from me, surely ! . . . 

“ ‘ Well,’ I say to him, ‘ Emelian, you will have to 
give up drink, do you hear ? You will have to give it up 1 
The next time you return tipsy, you will have to sleep on Ae ^ ^ 

stairs. I’ ll not l et>youJn.l ’ ^ 

‘^^ter this Emelian kept to the house for two days J „ 
on the third he once more sneake cLput. I wait and wait for 
him ; he does not come IT must confess that I was kind of 
frightened ; besides, I felt terribly sorry for him. What had I 
done to the poor devil 1 I thought. I must have frightened 
him off. Where could he have gone to now, the wretched 
creature ? Great God, he may perish yet I The night passed 
and he did not return. In the morning I went out into the 
hail, and he was lying there with his head on the lower step,, 
almost stiff with cold. 

“ ‘ What is the matter with you, Emelian ? The Lord 
save you 1 Why are you here ? ’ 

“ ‘ But you know, Astafi Ivanich,’ he replied, ‘ you 
were angry with me the other day ; I aggravated you, and 
you promised to make me sleep in the hall, and I — so I — 
did not'dare — to come in — and lay down here.’ 

“ ‘ It would be better for you, EmeUan,’ I said, filled 
with anger and pity, ‘ to find a better employment than 
needlessly watching the stairs 1 ’ 

“ ‘ But what other employment, Astafi Ivanich ? ’ 

‘“'Well, wretched creature that you are,’ here anger 
had flamed up in me, ‘ if you would try to learn the tailoring 
art. Just look at the cloak you are wearing ! Not only is it 
full of holes, but you are sweeping the stairs with 'it ! You 
should at least take a needle and mend it a Uttle, so it would 
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look more decent. E~ch, a wretched tippler you are, an( 
nothing more ! ’ 

“Well, sir! What do 'you think! He did take thi 
needle — I had told him only for fun, and there he got scarce 
and actually took the needle. He threw off his cloak anc 
began to put the thread through ; well, it was easy to se* 
what would come of it ; his eyes began to fill and reddened 
his hands trembled 1 He pushed and pushed the thread— 
could not get it through *. he wetted it, rolled it between hi: 
fingers, smoothed it out, but it would not — go ! He flunj 
it from him and looked at me. 

“ ‘ Well, Emelian ! ’ said I, ‘ you served me right 
If people had seen it I would have died with shame ! I onl} 
told you all this for fun, and because I was angry with you, 
Never mind sewing ; may the Lord keep you from sin ! 
You need not do anything, only keep out of mischief, and 
do not sleep on the stairs and put me to shame thereby ! ’ 

“ ‘ But what shall I do, Astafi Ivanich ; I know myseli 
that I am always tipsy and unfit for anything ! I only make 
you, my — benefactor, angry for nothing.’ 

“And suddenly his bluish lips began to tremble, and 
a tear rolled down his unshaven, pale cheek, then another 
and another one, and he broke into a very flood of tears, 
my Emelian. Father in Heaven I I felt as if someone had cut 
me over the heart with a knife. 

“ ‘ E-ch you, sensitive man; why, I never thought! 
And who could have drought such a thing ! No, I’d better 
give you up altogether, Emelian ; do as you please.’ 

“Well, sir, what else is there to tell! But the whole 
thing is so insignificant and unimportant, it is really not 
worth while wasung words about it ; for instance, you, sir, 
would not give two broken groschen for it ; but I, I would 
give much, if I had much, that this thing had never happened ! 
I owned, sir, a pair of breeches, blue, in checks, a first-class 
article, the devil take them — a rich landowner who came 
here on business ordered them from me, but refused after- 
ward to take them, saying that they were too tight, and left 
them with me. 

“ Well, I drought, the cloth is of first-rate quality ! I 
can get five rubles for them in the old clothes market-place, 
and, if not, I can cut a fine pair of pantaloons out of them 
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' But where have they gone, Emelian ? ’ . 

“ ‘ No,’ he says, ‘ Astafi Ivanich, I have not seen them 
at all.’ 

“ ‘ ''5^1I,,..thcn,. you, think ;Aey sirnply went and got 
lost bv JS^sel.ves, Emelian ? ’ 

" ' Maybe they did, Astafi Ivanich.’ 

"After this I would not waste another word on him. 
I rose remarking a vest for a Government clerk, who lived 
on the floor below. But I was terribly rattled, just the same. 
It would have been much easier to bear, I thought, if all 
my wardrobe had burned to ashes. Emelian, it seems, felt 
that I was deeply angered. It is always so, sir, when a man is 
guilty ; he always feels beforehand when trouble approaches, 
as a bird feels the coming storm. 

‘“And do you know, Astafi Ivanich,’ he suddenly 
began, ' the doctor married the coachman’s widow to-day.’ 

“ I just looked at him ; but, it seems looked at him so 
angrily that he understood : I saw him rise from his scat, 
approach the -bed, and begin to rummage in it, continually 
repeating : * Where could they have gone, vanished, as u 
the devil had taken them ! ’ 

“I waited to see what was coming; I saw that my 
Emelian had crawled under the bed. I could contain myself 
no longer. 

"‘Look here,’ I said, ‘What makes you crawl under 
the bed ? ’ 

" ‘ I am looking for the breeches, Astafi Ivanich,’ said 
Emelian from under the bed. ‘ Maybe they got here somehow 
or other.’ 

“ ‘But what makes you, sir (in my anger I addressed 
him as if he was — somebody), what makes you trouble 
yourself on account of such a plain man as I am ; dirtying 
your knees for nothing ! ’ 

" ‘ But.. Astafi Ivanich — ^I did not mean anything — ^I 
only thought maybe if we look for them here we naay find 
them yet ’ 

" ‘ Mm ! Just listen to me a moment, Emelian I ’ 

" ‘ What, Astafi Ivanich ? ’ 

“ ‘ Have you not simply stolen them from me Hke a 
rascally thief, serving me so for my bread and salt ? ’ I said 
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to him, beside myself -with wratli at the sight of him crawling 
under the bed for something he knew was not there. 

“‘No, Astafi Ivanich.’ For a long time he remained 
lying flat under the bed. Suddenly he crawled out and stood 
before me — seem to see him even now — as terrible a sight 
as sin itself. 

“ ‘No,’ he says to me in a trembling voice, shivering 
through all his body and pointing to his breast with his 
finger, so that all at once I became scared and could not 
move from my seat on the window. ‘ I have not taken your 
breeches, Astafi Ivanich.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘ Emelian, forgive me if in my 
foolishness I have accused you wrongfully. As to the breeches, 
let them go hang; we will get along without them. We 
have our hands, thank God, we will not have to steal, and 
now, too, we will not have to sponge on another poor man-; 
we will earn our living.’ 

“ Erhelian listened to me and remained standing before 
me for some time, then he sat down and sat motionless 
the whole evening ; when I lay dPwn to sleep he was still 
sitting in the same place. 

“ In the morning, when I awoke, I found him sleeping 
on the bare floor, wrapped up in his cloak ; he felt his Hu mtHa- 
tion so strongly that he had no heart to go and lie down on 
the bed. 

“Well, sir, from that day on I conceived a terrible 
dislike for the man; that is, rather, I hated him the first 
few days, feeling as if, for instance, my own son had robbed 
me and given me deadly offense. Ech, I thought, Emelian, 
Emelian ! And Emehan, my dear sir, had gone on a two 
weeks’ spree. Drunk to bestiality from morning till night. 
And during the whole two weeks he had not uttered a 
word. I suppose he was consumed the whole time by a 
deep-seated grief, or else he was trying in this way to make 
an end to himself. At last he gave up drinking. I suppose 
he had no longer the wherewithal to buy vodka — had drunk 
up every copeck — and he once more took up his old place 
on the window-seat. I remember that he sat there for three 
whole days without a word ; suddenly I see him weep ; 
sits there and cries, but what crying I The teare come from 
his eyes in showers, drip, drip, as if he did not know that 
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he was shedding them. It is. very painful, sir, to see a grown 
man weep, all the more when the man is of advanced years, 
{.Hire Emelian, and cries from grief and a sorrowful heart, 

‘ What ails you . Emelian ? ’ I say to him. 

,j.r' “ He starts and shivers. This was the first time I had 

spoken to him since that eventful day. 

" ‘ It is nothing — ^Astafi Ivanich.’ 

" ‘ God keep you, Emelian ; never you mind it all. 
Let bygones. Don’t take it to heart so, man I ’ I felt very 
sorry for him. 

" ' It is only that — that I would like to do something — 
some kind of work, Astafi Ivanich.’ 

“ ‘ But what kind of work, Emelian ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, any kind. Maybe I will go into some kind of 
service, as before. I have already been at my former employer’s 
asking. It will not do for me, Astafi Ivanich, to use you any 
longer. I, Astafi Ivanich, will perhaps obtain some employ- 
ment, and then I will pay you for everything, food and all.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t, Emelian, don’t. Well, let us say you com- 
mitted a sin ; well, it is .over I The devil take it all ! Let us 
live as before — as if nothing had happened ! ’ 

” * You, Astafi Ivanich, you are probably hinting about 
that. But I have not taken your breeches.* 

“ ‘ Well, just as you please, Emelian ! ’ 

“ No, Astafi Ivanich, evidently I cannot live with you 
longer. You will excuse me, Astafi Ivanich.’ 

“ ‘ But God be with you, Emelian,’ I said to him ; 

‘ who is it that is offending you or driving you out of the 
house ? Is it I who am doing it ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, but it is unseemly for me to misuse your hospita- 
lity any longer, Astafi Ivanich ; ‘ twill be better to go.’ 

I saw that he had in truth risen from his place and 
donned his ragged cloak — he felt offended, the man did, and 
had gotten it into his head to leave, and — basta. 

“ ‘ But where are you going, Emelian ? Listen to sense. 
What are you ? Where will you go ? ’ 

" ‘ No, it is best so, Astafi Ivanich, do not try to keep 
me back,’ and he once more broke into tears ; ‘ let me be, 
Astafi Ivanich, you are no longer what you used to be.’ 

" ‘ Why am I not ? I am just the same. But you will 
perish when left alone — like a foolish little child, Emelian.’ 
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“‘No, Astafi Ivaoich.' Lately, before you leave the- 
house, you have taken to locking your trunk, and I, Astafi 
Ivanich, see it and weep. No, it is better you- should let me 
go, Astafi Ivanich, hnd forgive me if I have j^e^e^you 
in any way during the tirne we have lived together.’ 

“Well, sir! And so he did go away. I waited a day 
and thought : Oh, he will be back toward evening.. But h 
day passes, then another, and he does not return. On the 
third — he does not return. I grew frightened, and a terrible 
sadness gripped at my heart. ! stopped eating ^d drinking, 
and lay whole nights’ without closing my eyes. The man 
had wholly disarmed me ! On the fourth day I went to look 
for hhn; I. looked in all the taverns and pot-houses in the 
vicinity, and asked, if anyone had' seen him. No, Emelian 
had wholly disappeared I Maybe he has done, away with his 
miserable existance, I thought. Maybe, when in his cups, he 
has perished like a dog, somewhere under a‘ fence. I came 
home half dead with fatigue and d e^air, and decided to go 
put the next day again to look for him cursing rriyself bitterly 
for letting the foolish, helpless man go away from me. But 
at dawn of the fifth day (it was a holiday) I heard the door 
creak. And whom 'should I see but Emelian I But in what a 
state! His face was bluish and his hair was full of mud;, as 
if he had slept in the street ; and he had grown thin, the poor 
feUow had, as thin as a rad. He took off his poor cloak, sat 
down on my trunk, and began to look at me. ,WeIl, sir, I 
was overjoyed, but at the same time felt a greater sadness 
than ever pulling at my heart-strings. This is how it was, 
sir : I felt that if a thing like that had happened to me, that 
is — I would sooner have perished like a dog, but would not 
have returned. And Emelian did. WeU, naturally, it is hard 
to see a man in such a state. I began to ci^ddle and to comfort 
him in every way. 
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“‘Well,’ I said, ‘Emelian, I am very glad you have 
returned ; if you had not come so soon, you would not have 
found me in, as I intended to go hunting for you. Have you 
had anything to eat ? 

“ ‘ I have eaten, Astafi Ivanich.’ 


‘‘‘I doubt it. Well, here is some cabbage soup— left 
over from yesterday ; a nice soup with some meat hi it — sot 
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the meagre kind. And here you have some bread and a little 
onion. Go ahead and eat ; it will do you good.’ 

" I served it to him ; and immediately realized that he 
must have been starving for the last three days — such an 
appetite as he showed I So it was hunger that had driven him 
back to me. Looking at the poor fellow, I was deeply touched, 
and decided to run into the nearby dram-shop. I will get him 
some vodka, I thought, to liven h^ up a bit and make peace 
with him. It is enough. I have nothing against the poor 
devil any longer. And so I brought the vodka and said to 
him : ‘ Here, Emelian, let us drink to each other’s health 
in honour of the holiday. Come, take a drink. It will do you 
good.’ 

“ He stretched out his hand, greedily stretched it out, 
you know, and stopped; then, after a while, he lifted the 
glass, carried it to his mouth, spilling the liquor on his 
sleeve ; at last he did carry it to his mouth, but immediately 
put it back on the table. 

‘ Well, why don’t you drink, Emelian ? ’ 

” ‘ But no. I’ll not, Astafi Ivanich.’ 

“ ‘ You’ll not drink it 1 ’ 

“ * But I, Astafi Ivanich, I think — I’ll not drink any 
more, Astafi Ivanich.’ 

“ ‘ Is it for good you have decided to give it up, Emelian, 
or only for to-day ? ’ 

“He did not reply, and after a while I saw him lean 
his head on his hand, and I asked him : ‘ Are you not feeling 
well, Emelian?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, pretty well, Astafi Ivanich.’ 

“ I made him go to bed, and saw that he was truly in 
a bad way. His head was burning hot and he was shivering 
with ^ague . I sat by him the whole day ; toward evening he 
grew worse. I prepared a meal for him of kvass, butter, and 
some onion, and threw in it a few bits of bread, and said to 
him : ‘ Go ahead and take some food ; maybe you will feel 
better ! ’ 

“But he only shook his head;' No, Astafi Ivanich, I 
shall not have any dinner to-day.’ 

“I had some tea prepared for him, giving a lot of 
trouble to the poor old woman from whom I rented a part 
of the room — but he would not take even a little tea. 
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‘^Well, I thought to myself, it . is a bad case. On the 
third morning, I went to see the doctor, an acquaintance of 
mine. Dr. Kostopravov, who had treated me when I still 
lived in my last place. The doctor came, examined the poor 
fellow, and only said: ‘There was no need of sending for 
me, he is already too far gone, but you can give him some 
powders which I will prescribe.’ 

“ Well, I didn’t give him the powders at all, as I under- 
stood that the doctor was only doing it for form’s sake ; and 
in the meanwhile came the fifth day. 

“ He lay dying before me, sir. I sat on the window-seat 
with some work I had on hand lying on my lap. ,The old 
woman was raking the sto ve. We were all silent, and my 
heart was bj^Eng over this poor, shiftless creature, as if he 
were my own son whom I was losing. I knew that Emelian 
was gazing at me all the time ; I noticed from the earliest 
morning that he longed to tell me something, but seemingly 
dared not. At last I looked at him, and saw Aat he did not 
take his eyes from me, but that whenever his eyes met mine, 
he imme<hately lowered his own. •>. 

“‘Astafi Ivanichl ’ 


• “ ‘ What, Emelian ? ’ 

*“ What if my cloak should be carried over to the old 
clothes market, would they give much for it, Astafi Ivanich ?’ 

“ ‘ Well, I said, ‘ I do not know for certain, but three 
rubles they would probably give for it, Emelian.’ I said 
it only to comfort the simple-minded creature; in reality 
they would have laughed in my face for even thinkin g to 
sell such a miserable, ragged thing. 

“‘And I thought that they might give a little more, 
Astafi Ivanich. It is made of cloth, so how is it that they 
would not wish to pay more than three rubles for it ? ’ 

Well, Emelian, if you wish to sell it, then of course 
you may ask more for it at first.’ 


“ Emelian was silent for a moment, then he once more 
called to me. 

“ ‘ Astafi Ivanich ! ’ 

' ' What is k, Emelian ? ’ 

" ‘ You wifl^ll the cloak after I am no more ; no need 
of buryihg'/'me in it, I can well get along without it ; it is 
worth something, and may come handy to you.’ 
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“Here I felt such a paioful gripping at my heart as I 
cannot even express, sir. I saw thaTTifE^adness of approach- 
ing death had already come upon the man. Again we were 
silent for some time. About an hour passed in this way. I 
looked at him again and saw that he was still gazing at me, 
and when his eyes met mine he immediately lowered his. 

“ ‘ Wou ldjito u like a dri nk o f cold water ? ’ I asked him. 

“ ‘ Give me some, and may God repay you, Astafi 
Ivanich.’ 

“ ‘ Would you like anything else, Emelian ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, Astafi Ivanich, I do not want anything, but I — * 

“‘What?’ 

“ ‘ You know that — ’ 

" ‘ What is it you want, Emelian ? ’ 

“ ‘ The breeches — ^you ImoW' — ^It was I who took them — 
Astafi Ivanich — ’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ the great God' will forgive you, 
Emelian, poor, unfortunate fellow that you are ! Depart 
in peace.’ 

“And I had to turn away my head for a moment 
because grief for the poor devil took my breath away and 
the tears came in torrents from my eyes. 

“ ‘ Astafi Ivanich !■ — ’ 

“ I looked at him, saw that he wished to tell me some- 
thing more, tried to raise himself, and was moving his lips. 
He reddened and looked at me. Suddenly I saw that he began 
to grow paler and paler ; in a moment he fell with his head 
thrown back, breathed once, and gave his soul into God’s 
keeping.” 
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and harried and bedevilled iot backsheesh from the foundation 
clear to the summit. We paid it, too, for we were purposely 
spread very far apart over the vast side of the Pyramid, 
There was no help near if we called, and the Herculeses who 
dragged us had a way of asking sweetly and flatteringly for 
backsheesh, which was seductive, and of" looking fierce and 
threatening to throw us down the precipice, which was 
persuasive and convincing. 

Each step being full as high as a dinner-table; there, 
being very, very many of the steps ; an Arab having hold of 
each of our arms and springing upward from step to step 
and snatching us with them, forcing us to lift our feet as 
high as our breasts every time, and do it rapidly and keep it 
up till we were ready to faint, who shall say it is not lively, 
exhilarating, lacerating, muscle-straining, bone-wrenching 
and perfectly excruciating and exhausting pastime, climbing 
the Pyramids ? I beseeched the Arabs not to twist all my 
joints asunder ; I iterated, reiterated, even smre to them that 
I did not wish to beat anybody to the top ; did all I could to 
convince them that if I got there the last of all I would feel 
blessed above men and grateful to them for ever ; I begged 
them, prayed them, pleaded with them to let me stop and rest 
a moment — only one little moment : and they only answered 
with some more frightful springs, and an unenlisted volunteer 
behind opened a bombardment of determined boosts with 
his head which threatened to, batter my whole political 
economy to rack and r uin. 

Twice, fm^ne^'mihute, they let me rest while they 
extorted backsheesh, and then continued their maniac flight 
up the Pyramid, They wished to beat the other parties. It 
was nothing to them that I, a stranger, must be sacrificed 
upon the altar of their unholy ambition. But in the midst of- 
sorrow, joy blooms. Even in this dark hour I had a sweet 
consolation. For I knew that except these Mohammedans 
repented they would go straight to destruction ^some day. 
And they never repent — they never forsake their paganism. 
This thought calmed me, cheered me, and I sank down limp 
and exhausted, upon the summit, but happy, so happy and 
serene within. 

On the one hand, a mighty sea of yellow sand stretched 
away toward the ends of the earth, solemn, silent, shorn of 
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'.vegetation, its solitude uncheered by any forms of creature 
life ; on the other, the Eden of Egypt was spread below us— 
a broad green floor, cloven by the sinuous river, dotted with 
villages, its vast distances measured and marked by the 
diminishing stature of receding clusters of palms. It lay 
asleep in an enchanted atmosphere. There was no sound, no 
motion. Above the date plumes in the middle distance, 
swelled a domed and pinnacled mass, glimmering through a 
tinted, exquisite mist; away toward the horkon a dozen 
shapely pyramids watched over ruined Memphis : and at our 
feet the bland impassable Sphynx looked out upon the 
picture from her throne in the sands as placidly and pensively 
as she had looked upon its like full fifty lagging centuries ago; 

We suffered torture no pen can describe from the hungry 
appeals for bacl^heesh that gleamed from Arab eyes and 
poured incessantly from Arab lips. Why try to call up the 
traditions of vanished Egyptian grandeur ; why try to fancy 
Egypt following dead Rameses to his tomb in the Pyramid, 
or the long multitude of Israel departing over the desert 
yonder ? Why try to think at all ? The thing was impossible. 
One must bring his meditations cut and dried, or else cut 
and dry them afterward. 

The traditional Arab proposed, in the traditional way, 
to run down Cheops, cross the eighth of a mile of sand ^ 
intervening between it and the tall pyraniid of Cephron, 
ascend to Cephron’s summit and return to us on the top of 
Cheops — all in nine minutes by the watch, and the whole 
semce to be rendered for. a single dollar.. In the first flush of 
kritation, I was opposed to giving aid and comfort to this 
infidel. But stay. The upper thkd of Cephron was coated with 
dressed marble, smooth as glass. A blessed thought entered 
my brain. He must infallibly break his neck. We closed the 
contract with despatch, and let him go. He started. We 
watched. He \yent bounding down the vast broadside, 
spring, like an ibex. He grew small, and smaller 
till he became a bobbing pigmy, away down toward the 
bottom— then disappeared. We turned and peered over the 
other side— forty seconds— eighty seconds— a hundred— 
hapjpiMss, he is dead already !■ — two minutes — and a quarter 
' There he goes !” Too true — it was too true. He was 
very small now. Gradually, but surely, he overcame the level 
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ground. He began to spring and climb again. Up, up, up — 
at last he reached the smooth coating — now for it. But he 
clung to it with toes and fingers, like a fly. He crawled this 
way and that — away to the right, slanting upward — away to 
the left, still slanting upward — and sto.od at last, a black peg 
on the summit, and waved his pigmy scarf ! Then he crept 
downward to the raw steps , again the'n picked up his agUe 
heels and flew. We lost him presently. But presently again we 
saw him under us, mounting with diminished energy. Shortly 
he bounded into our midst with a gallant war-whoop. Time, 
eight minutes, forty-one seconds. He had won. His bones 
were intact. It was failure. I reflected. I said to myself, he 
is tired, and must grow dizzy. I will risk another dollar on 
him. ^ 

He started again. Made the trip again. Slipped on the 
smooth coating-rr-I almost had him. But an infamous crevice 
saved him. He was with us once more — ^perfectly sound. 
Time, eight minutes, forty-sis seconds. 

I said to Dan, “ Lend me a dollar — I can beat this game 
yet.” 

Worse and worse. He won again. Time, eight minutes, 
forty-eight seconds. I was out of all patience now. I was des- 
perate. Money was no longer of any consequence. I said, 
“ Son of the Prophet, I will give you a hundred dollars to 
jump off this pyramid head first. If you do not like the terms, 
name your bet. I stand on expenses no longer. I will stay here 
and risk money on you as long as Dan has got a cent.” 

I was in a fair way to win now, for it was dazzling 
opportunity for an Arab. He pondered a moment, and would 
have -done it, I think, but his mother arrived then, and inter- 
fered. Her tears moved me — I never can look upon the 
tears of women with indifference — and I said I would give 
her a hundred to jump off too. 

But it was a failure. The Arabs are too high-priced in 
Egypt. They put on airs unbecoming to such savages. 

We descended, hot and out of humour. The dragoman 
lit candles, and we all entered a hole near the base of the 
pyramid, attended by a crazy rabble of Arabs who thrust 
their services upon us uninvited. They dragged us up a long 
inclined chute, and dripped candle-grease all over us. This 
chute was not more than twice as wide and high as a fashion- 
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able lady’s trunk, and was walled, roofed and floored wMi 
solid blocks of Egyptian granite , as wide as a wartobe 
twice as thick and three times as long. We kept on ctob|ng 
through the oppressive gloom, till I thought we ought to be 
nearing the top of the pyramid again, and, then came to the 
“Queen’s Chamber,” and shortly to the chamber of the Mng. 
These large apartments were tombs. The walls were built of 
monstrous masses of. smoothed granite, neatly joined 
together. Some of them were nearly as large and square as 
an ordinary parlour.' A great stone sarcophagus like:a. bath- 
tub stood in the centre of the BCing’s Chamber. Around it 
were gathered a picturesque group of Arab savages arid 
soiled and tattered' pilgrims, who held their candles aloft in 
the gloom while they chattered, and the winking blurs of 
light shed a dim glory down upon one of the- irrepressible 
momento-seekers who was pecking at the venerable sarco- 
•^hagus with his sacrilegious hammer. 

We struggled out to the open air and the bright sunshine, 
and fot.^ the space of tfdrty minutes received ragged Arabs 
by couples, dozens arid platoons, and paid: them backsheesh 
for services they swore and proved by each other that they 
had rendered, but which we had not been aware before — and 
as each party was paid, they dropped into the rear of the 
procession and in due time arrived again with a newly- 
invented delinquent list' for liquidation. 

We lunched in the shade of the pyramid, in the midst of 
this encroaching and unwelcome company, and then Dan 
and Jack and I started away for a walk. A howling swarm of 
natives followed us — surrounded us— almost headed us off. 
A sheik, in flowing white bournous and, gaudy head-gear, ' 
was with them. He wanted more backsheesh. But we had 
adopted a new code; — it was millions for defence, but not a 
cent for backsheesh. I asked him if he could persuade the others 
to depart if we paid him. He said yes— for, ten francs. We 
-accepted the contract, and said — 

" Now persuade your vassals to fall back.” 

, . swung his long staff round his head and three Arabs 
bit the dust. He capered among the mob like a maniac. 
His blows fell like hail, and wherever one fell a subject 
went down. We had to hurry to the rescue and tell him 
It was only necessary to damage them- a little, he need 
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not kill them. In two minutes we were alone with the 
sheik, and remained so. The persuasive powers of tWs 
illiterate savage were remarkable. 

Each side of the Pyramid of Cheops extends seven 
hundred and some odd feet. It is about seventy-five feet 
higher than the cross on St. Peter’s. The first time I ever’ 
went down the Mississippi, I thought the highest bluff on the 
river between St. Louis and New Orleans — ^it was near 
Selma, Missouri — ^was probably the highest mountain in the 
world. It is four hundred and thirteen feet high. It still looms 
in my memory with undiminished grandeur. I can stiU see 
the trees and bushes growing smaller and smaller as I followed 
them up its huge slant with my eye, till they became a feathery 
fringe on the distant summit. This''symmetrical Pyramid of 
Cheops — this solid mountain of stone reared by the patient 
hands of men — this mighty tomb of a forgotten monarch — 
dwarfs my cherished mountain. For it is four hundred and 
eighty feet high. In still earlier years than those I have been 
recalling. Holidays Hill, in our town, was to me the noblest 
work of God. It appeared to pierce the skies. It was nearly 
three hundred feet high. In those days I pondered the subject 
much, but^ I never could understand why it did not swathe 
its summit with never-failing clouds, and crown its majestic 
brow with everlasting snows. I had heard that such was the 
custom of great mountains in other parts of the world. I 
remembered how I worked with another boy, at odd after- 
noons stolen from study and paid for with stripes, to under- 
mine and start from its bed an immense boulder that rested 
upon the edge of that hill-top ; I remembered how, one 
Saturday afternoon, we gave three hours of honest effort to 
the task, and saw at last that our reward was at hand ; I 
remember how we sat down, then, and wiped the perspiration 
away, and waited to let a picnic party get out of the way in the 
road below — and then we started the boulder. It was splendid. 
It went crashing down the hillside, tearing up saplings, 
mowing bushes down like grass, ripping and crushing and 
smashing everything in its path — splintered and scattered a 
wood pile at the foot of the hill, and then sprung from the high, 
bank clear over a dray in the road — the negro glanced up once 
and dodged — and the next second it made infinitesimal mince- 
meat of a frame cooper’s shop, and the coopers swarmed' 
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THE PYRiVIvIIDS 

out like bees. Then we said it was perfectly ma^ 
left. Because the coopers were starting up the hi 
Still, that mountain, prodigious as it was, 
to the Pyramid of Cheops. I could conjure up nc 
that would convey to my mind a satisfactory co 
of the magnitude of a pile of monstrous stones 
thirteen acres of ground and stretched upward f 
and eighty tiresome feet, and so I gave it up 
down to tlic Sphynx. 

After years of waiting, it Was before me 
great face was so sad, so earnest, so longing, so p 
was a dignity not of earth in its mien, and in its 
a benignity such as never anything human wore, 
but it seemed sentient. If ever image of stone th( 
thinking. It was looking toward the verge of tl 
yet looking af nothing — nothing but distance an^ 
was looking over and beyond everything of thepr 
into the past. It was gazing out over tlie oceai 
over lines of century-waves which, further 
receding, closed nearer and nearer together, an 
last into one unbroken tide, away toward the 
remote antiquity. It was thinking of the wars 
ages ; of the empires it had seen created and d 
the nations whose birtli it had witnessed, whos 
had watched, whose anniliilation it had noted 
and sorrow, the life and death, the grandeur a: 
five thousand slow revolving years. It was th< 
attribute of man — of a faculty of his heart and 1 
MEMORY-RETROSPECTION— wrought i 
tangible form. All who know what pathos there 
ries of days that are accomplished and faces that h 
■ — albeit only a trifling score of years gone bj 
some appreciation of the pathos that dwells in 
eyes that look so steadfastly back upon the thine 
before History was born — before Tradition I 
things tliat were, and forms that moved, in a vag 
even Poetry and Romance scarce know of — an< 
by one away and left tlic stony dreamer solitary 
of a strange new age, and uncomprehended seen 
The Sphynx is grand in its loneliness ; it is 
its magnitude ; it is impressive in the mystery tha 
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its story. And there is that in the overshadowing majesty of 
this eternal figure of stone, with its accusing memory of the 
deeds of all ages, which reveals to one something of what he 
shall feel when he shall stand at last in the awful presence 
of God, 

There are some things which, for the credit of America, 
should be left unsaid, perhaps ; but these very things happen 
sometimes to be the very things which, for the real benefit of 
Americans, ought to have prominent notice. While we stood 
looking, a wart, or an excrescence of some kind, appeared 
on the jaw of the Sphyitx. We heard the familiar clmk of a 
hammer, and understood the case at once. One of our well- 
meaning reptiles — I mean relic hunters — had crawled up 
there and was trying to break a “ specimen” from the face of 
this the most majestic creation the hand of man has wrought. 
But the great image contemplated the Dead Ages as calmly 
as ever, unconscious of the small insect that was fretting at 
its jaw. Egyptian granite that has defied the storms and earth- 
quakes of all time has nothing to hear from the tack-hammers 
of ignorant excursionists — highwaymen like this specimen. 
He failed in his enterprise. We sent a sheik to arrest him if 
he had the authority, or to warn him, if he had not, that by 
the laws of Egypt the crime he was attempting to commit 
was punishable with imprisonment or the bastinado. Then 
he desisted and went away. 

Something interfered, and we did not visit the Red Sea 
and walk upon the sands of Arabia. I shall not describe the 
great mosque of Mehemet Ali, whose entire inner walls are 
built of polished and glistening alabaster ; I shall not tell 
how the little birds have built their nests in the globes of 
the great chandeliers that hang in the mosque^ and how they 
fill the whole place with their music and are not afraid of 
anybody because their audacity is pardoned, their rights are 
respected, and nobody is allowed to interfere with them, 
even though the mosque be thus doomed to go unlighted ; 
I certainly shall not tell the hackneyed story of the massacre 
of the Mamlukes, because I am glad the lawless rascals were 
massacred, and I do not wish to get up any sympathy in 
their behalf ; I shall not tell how that one solitary Mameluke 
jumped his horse a hundred feet down from the battlements 
of the citadel and escaped, because I do not think much of 
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that— I could have done it myself ;T shall not tell of Joseph’s 
well wWch he dug in the solid rock of the citadel hill and 
which is still as good as new, nor how the same mules he 
bought to draw up the water (with an endless chain) are 
still at it yet and are getting tired of it too ; I shall not tell 
about Joseph’s granaries which he built to store the grain in, 
what time the Egyptian brokers were “selling short,” un- 
witting that there would be no corn in all the land when 
it should be time for them to deliver ; I shall not tell anything 
about the strange, strange city of Cairo, because it is only a 
repetition, a good deal intensified and exaggerated, of the 
Oriental cities I have already spoken of; I shall not tell of tire 
Great Caravan which leaves for Mecca every year, fori did not 
see it; nor of the fashion the people have of prostrating them- 
selves and so forming a long human pavement to be ridden 
over by the chief of the expedition on its return, to the end 
that their salvation may be thus secured, for I did not see that 
either ; I shall not speak of the railway, for it is like any other 
railway — ^I shall only say that the fuel they use for the loco- 
motive is composed of mummies three thousand years old, 
purchased by Ae ton or by the graveyard for that purpose, 
and that sometimes one hears the profane engineer call out 

pettishly, “D n these plebeians, they don’t burn worth 

a cent — pass out a King 1 ” * I shall not tell of the groups of 
mud cones stuck like wasps’ nests upon a thousand mounds 
above high-water-mark the length and breadth of Egypt 
— ^villages of the lower classes ; I shall not speak of the 
boundless sweep of level plain, green with luxuriant grain, 
that gladdens the eye as far as it can pierce through the soft, 
rich atmosphere of Egypt ; I shall not speak of tlie vision of 
the Pyramids seen at a distance of five and twenty miles, for 
the picture is too ethereal to be limned by an uninspired pen ; 
I shall not teU of the crowds of dusky women who flocked 
to the cars when they stopped a moment at a station, to sell 
us a drink of water or a ruddy, juicy pomegranate ; I shall 
not tell of the motley multitudes and wild costumes that 
graced a fair we found in full blast at another barbarous 
station ; I shall not tell how we feasted on fresh dates and 

’’Stated to me for a- fact. I only tell it as I got it. I am willing to 
believe it. I can believe anything. 
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enjoyed the pleasant landscape all tlirough the flying journey; 
nor how we thundered into Alexandria, at last, swarmed out 
of the cars, rowed aboard the ship, left a comrade behind 
(who was to return to Europe, thence home), raised the 
anchor, and turned out bows homeward finally and for ever 
from the long voyage ; nor- how, as the mellow sun went 
down upon the oldest land on earth. Jack and Moult assem- 
bled in solemn state in the smoking-room and mourned over 
the lost comrade the whole night long, and would not be 
comforted. I shall not speak a word of any of these things, or 
write a line. They shall be as a sealed book. I do not know 
what a sealed book is, because I never saw one, but a sealed 
book is the expression to use in this connection, because it 
is popular. 

We were glad to have seen the land which was a 
mother of civilmtion — ^which taught Greece her letters, 
and through Greece Rome, and through Rome the w’orld ; 
the land which could have humanized and civilized the hapless 
children of Israel, but allowed them to depart out of her 
borders little better than savages. We were glad to have seen 
that land which had an enlightened religion with future 
eternal rewards and punishment in it, while even Israel’s 
religion contained no promise of a hereafter. We were glad 
to have seen that land which had glass three thousand years 
before England had it, and could paint upon it as none of us 
can paint now ; that land which knew, tmee thousand years 
ago, well-nigh all of medicine and surgery which science has 
discovered lately ; which had all those curious surgical instru- 
ments which science has invented recently ; which had in high 
excellence a thousand luxuries and necessities of an advanced 
civilization which we have gradually contrived and accu- 
mulated in modern times and claimed as things that were 
new under the sun ; that had paper untold centuries before 
we dreamt of it — and waterfalls before our women thought 
of them ; that had a perfect system of common schools so 
long before we boasted of our achievements in that direction 
that it seems for ever and for ever ago ; that embalmed the 
dead that flesh was made almost immortal — which we cannot 
do ; that built temples which mock at destroying time and 
smile grimly upon our lauded little prodigies of architecture ; 
that old land that knew all which we know now, perchance, 
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and more ; that walked in the broad highway of civilization 
in the grey dawn of creation, ages and ages before we were 
born ; that left the impress of exalted, cultivated Mind upon 
the eternal front of the Sphynx to confound all scoffers who, 
when all her other proofs had passed away, might seek to 
persuade the world that imperial Egypt, in the days of her 
high renown, had groped in darkness. 



■.^he House of Bulalk g 

Bj Henry Harland 

Tt was a pretty little house, in very charming country — 
in an untravelled corner of Normandy> near the sea; a 
country of orchards and colza-fields, of soft green meadows 
where cattle browsed, and of deep elm-shaded lanes. 

One was rather surprised to see this little house just 
here, for all the other houses in the neighbourhood w;ere 
rude farmhouses or labourers* cottages ; and this was a 
coquettish little chalet, white- walled, , with , slim French 
windows, and balconies of twisted ironwork, and Veneti^ 
blinds ; a gay little pleasure-house, standing in a bright little 
garden, among rose-bushes, and parterres of geraniums, 
and smooth stretches of greensward. Beyond, the garden 
diere was an orchard-rows and couples of old gnarled ' 
apple-trees, bending towards one . another like fantastic 
figures arrested in the. middle of a dance. Then, turning" 
round, you looked over feathery colza-fields and yellow corh;f 
fields, a mile away, to the sea, and to a winding perspective 
of white cliffs, which the sea bathed in transparent greens, 
and purples, luminous shadows of its own nameless hues. 

A board attached to the wall confirmed, in roughly- 
painted characters, the information I had. had from an agent 
in Dieppe. The house was to let ; and I had driven out^: — a 
drive of two long hoursr— to inspect it. Now I stood oh the 
doorstep and rang the. bell. It was ,a big bell, hung in the 
porch, with a pendent handle of bronze, wrought ;in the 
semblance of a rope and tassel. Its voice would caxij £a.t on 
that still country air. , . : * 

It carried, at any rate, as far as a low thatched farmhouse, . 
a hundred yards down the road. Presently a man and a woman 
came out of the farnffiouse, gazed for an instant in my 
direction, and then moved towards me ; an old brown man, 
an old grey woman, the man in corduroys, the woman 
wearing a neat white cotton cap and a blue apron, both 
moving with the burdened gait of peasants. " 
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“ You are Monsieur and Madame Leroux ? ” I asked, 
when we had accomplished our preliminary good-days; 
and I explained that I had come from the agent in Dieppe 
to look over their house. For the rest they must have been 
expecting me ; the agent had said that he would let them know. 

But, to my perplexity, this business-like announcement 
seemed somehow to embarrass them; even, I might have 
thought, to agitate, to distress them. They lifted up their 
worn old faces, and eyed me anxiously. They exchanged 
anxious glances with each other. The woman clasped her 
hands, nervously working her fingers. The man hesitated 
and starnmered a little, before he was able to repeat vaguely, 
“ You have come to look over the house. Monsieur ? ” 

“Surely,” I said, “the agent has written to you? I 
understood from him that you would expect me at this 
hour to-day.” 

“ Oh yes,” the man admitted, “ we were expecting you.” 
But he made no motion to advance matters. He exchanged 
another anxious glance with his wife. She gave her head a 
sort of helpless nod, and looked down. 

“ You see. Monsieur,” the man began, as if he were 

about to elucidate the situation, “ you see .” But then 

he faltered, frowning at the air, as one at a loss for words. 

“ The house is already let, perhaps ? ” suggested I. 

“ No, the house is not let,” said he. 

“ You had better go and fetch the key,” his wife said 
at last, in a dreary way, still looking down. 

He trudged heavily back to the farmhouse. While he 
was gone we stood by the door in silence, the woman always 
nervously working the fingers of her clasped hands. I tried, 
indeed, to make a little conversation : I ventured something 
about the excellence of the seaside, the beauty of the view. 
She replied with a murmur of assent, civilly but wearily; 
and I did not feel encouraged to persist. 

By and by her husband rejoined us, with the key ; and 
they began silently to lead me dirough the house. 

There were two pretty drawing-rooms on the ground 
floor, a pretty dining-room, and a delightful kitchen, with a 
broad hearth of polished red bricks, a tiled chimney, and 
shining copper pots and pans. The drawing-rooms and the 
dining-room were pleasantly furnished in a light French 
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fashion, and their windows opened to the sun and to the 
fragrance and greenery of the garden. I expressed a good 
deal of admiration ; whereupon, little by little, the manner 
of my conductors changed. From constrained, depressed, it 
became responsive; even in the end, effusive. They met 
my exclamations with smiles, my inquiries with voluble 
eager answers. But it remained an agitated manner, the 
manner of people who were shaken by an emotion. Their 
old hands trembled as they opened the doors for me or drew 
up the blinds; their. voices trembled. There was something 
painful in their very smiles, as if these were but momentary 
ripples on the surface of a trouble. . 

“Ah,” I said to myself, “they are hard-pressed for 
money. They have put their whole capital into this house, 
very likely. They are excited by the prospect of securing a 
tenant.” 

“ Now, if you please. Monsieur, we will go upstairs, 
and see the bedrooms,” the old man said. The bedrooms 
were airy, cheerful rooms, gaily papered, with chintz curtains 
and usual French bedroom furniture. One of them exhibited 
signs of being actually lived in ; there were things about it, 
personal things, a woman’s things. It, was the last room we 
visited, a front room, looking off to the sea. There were 
combs and brushes on the toilet-table ; there were pens, an 
inkstand, and a portfolio on the writing-desk ; there were 
books in the book-case. Framed photographs stood on the 
mantlepiece. In the closet dresses were suspended, and 
, shoes and slippers were primly ranged on the floor. The bed 
was covered with a counterpane of blue silk; a crucifix 
hung on the wall about it ; beside it there was a 'Priedku, 
with a little porcelain holy-water vase. 

“ Oh,” I exclaimed, turning to Monsieur and Madame 
Leroux, “ this room is occupied ? ” , ' 

Madame Leroux did not appear to hear me. Her eyes 
were fixed in a dull stare before her, her lips were parted 
slightly. She looked tired, as if she would be glad when our 
tour through the house was finished. Monsieur Leroux threw 
his hand up towards the ceiling in an odd gesture, and said, 
“ No, the room is not occupied at present.” 

We went back downstairs, and concluded, an agreement. 

■ I Was to take the house for the summer.. Madame Leroux 
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would cook fot me. Monsieur Lctoux would drive into 
Dieppe on Wednesday to fetch me and my luggage out. 

On Wednesday we had been driving for something 
, like half an hour without speaking, when all at once Letoux 
said to me, " That room. Monsieur, the room you thought 
was occupied ” 

“ Yes ? ” I questioned, as he paused. 

“I have a proposition to make,” said he. He spoke, 
as it seemed to me, half shyly, half doggedly, gazing the while 
at the ears of his horse. 

" What is it ? ” I asked. 

“ If you will leave that room as it is, with the things in 
it, we will make a reduction in the rent. If you will let us 
keep it as it is ? ” he repeated, with a curious pleading 
intensity. “ You are alone. The house will be big enough 
for you without that room, will it not. Monsieur ? ” 

Of course, I consented at once. If they wished to keep 
the room as it was, they were to do so, by all means. 

“ Thank you, thank you very much. My wife will be 
grateful to you,” he said. 

For a little while longer we drove on without speaking. 
Presently, “ you are our first tenant. We have never let the 
house before,” he volunteered. 

“ Ah ? Have you had it long ? ” I asked. 

“ I built it, I built it, five, six, years ago,” said he. Then 
after a pause, he added, “I built it for my daughter.” 

His voice sank, as he said this. But one felt that it was 
only the beginning of something he wished to say. 

I invited him to continue by an interested “oh?” 
“ You see what we ate, my wife and I,” he broke out, 
suddenly. “ We are rough people, we are peasants. But my 
daughter, sir ” — he put his hand on my knee, and looked 
earnestly into my face — “my daughter was as fine as satin, 
as fine as lace.” 

He turned back to his horse, and again drove for a 
minute or two in silence. At last, always with his eyes on the 
horse’s ears, “There was not a lady in this country finer 
than my daughter,” he went on, speaking rapidly, in a thick 
voice, almost as if to himself. “ She was beautiful, she had 
the sweetest character, she had the best education. She was 
educated at the convent, in Rouen, at the Sacre Coeur. Six 
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years — from twelve to eighteen — she studied at the convent. 
She knew English, sir — your language. She took-prizes for 
history. And the piano ! Nobody living can touch the piano 
as pay daughter could. Well,” he demanded abruptly with a 
kind of fierceness, “was a rough farmhouse good enough 
for her ? ” He answered his own question. “No, Monsieur. 
You would not soU fine lace by putting it in a dirty box. 
My daughter was finer than lace. Her hands were softer 
than Lyons velvet. And oh,” he cried, “the sweet smell 
they had, her hands 1 It was good to smell her hands. I used 
to kiss tlaem and smell them, as you would smeU a rose.” 
tlis voice died away at the reminiscence, and there was 
another interval of silence. By-and-by he began again, “T 
had plenty of money. I was the richest farmer of this 
neighbourhood. I sent to Rouen for the best architect they 
have there. Monsieur Clermont, the best architect of Rouen, 
laureate of the Fine Arts School of Paris, he buHt that house 
for my daughter; he built it and furnished it, to make it 
fit for a countess, so that when she came home for good 
from the convent she should have a home worthy of her. 
Look at this. Monsieur. Would the grandest palace in the 
world be too good for her ? ” 

Pie had drawn a worn red leather case from his pocket, 
and taken out a small photograph, which he handed to me. 
It was the portrait of a girl, a delicate-looldng girl, of about 
seventeen. Her face was pretty, with the irregular prettmess 
not uncommon in France, and very sweet and gentle. The 
old man almost held his breath while I was examining the 
photograph. “ 'Est-elle gentille ? Est-elle belles Monsieur ? ” he ^ 
besought me, with a very hunger for sympathy, as I returned 
it. One answered, .^of course, what one could, as best one 
could. Pie, with shaking fingers, replaced the photograph 
in its case. “Here, Monsieur,” he said, extracting from an 
opposite compartment a little white card. It was the usual 
French memorial of mourning ; an engraving of the Cross 
and Dove, under which was printed: ‘ Eulalie-Josephine- 
Marie Leroux. Born the i6th May, 1874. Died the 12th 
August, 1892. Pray for her.’ 

“The good God knows what He does. I built that 
house for my daughter, and when it was built the good God 
took her away. We were mad with grief, my wife and I ; 
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but that could not save her. Perhaps vre are still mad with 
grief,” the poor old man said simply. “We can think of 
nothing else. We never wish to speak of anything else. We 
could not live in the house — her house, without her. We 
never thought to let it. I built that house for my daughter, 
I furnished it for her, and when it was ready for her — she 
died. Was it not hard. Monsieur ? How could I let the house 
to strangers ? But lately I have had losses. I am compelled 
to let it, to pay my debts. I would not let it to everybody. 
You are an Englishman. Well, if I did not like you, I would 
not let it to you for a million English pounds. But I am glad 
I have let it to you. You will respect her memory. And you 
will allow us to keep that room — her room. We shall be 
able to keep it as it was, with her things in it. Yes, that room 
which you thought was occupied — that was my daughter’s 
room.” 

' Madame Leroux was waiting for us in the garden of 
the chalet. She looked anxiously up at her husband as we 
arrived. He nodded his head, and called out, “It’s all tight. 
Monsieur agrees.” 

The old woman took my hands, wringing them hysteri- 
cally almost. “ Ah, Monsieur, you are very good,” she said. 
She raised her eyes to mine. But I could not look into her 
eyes. There was a sorrow in them, an awfulness, a sacredness 
of sorrow, which, I felt, it would be like sacrilege for me to 
look at. 

We became good friends, the Leroux and I, during the 
three months I passed as their tenant. Madame, indeed, did 
for me and looked after me with a zeal that was almost 
maternal. Both of them, as the old man had said, loved above 
all things to talk of their daughter, and I hope I was never 
loath to listen. Their passion, their grief, their constant 
thought of her, appealed to me as very beautiful, as well as 
very touching. And something like a pale spirit of the girl 
seemed gently, sweetly, always to be present in the house, 
the house that Love had built for her, not guessing that 
Death would come, as soon as it was finished, and call her 
away. “ Oh, but it is a joy. Monsieur, that you have left us 
her room,” the old couple were never tired of repeating. 
One day I^dame took me up into the room, and showed me 
Eulalie’s pretty dresses, her trinkets, her books, the hand- 
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somely bound books that she had won as prizes at the 
convent. And on another day she showed me some of 
...Eulalie’s letters, asking me if she hadn’t a beautiful hand- 
writing, if the letters were not beautifully expressed. She 
showed me photographs of the girl at all ages ; a lock of her 
hair ; her baby clothes ; the priest’s certificate of her first 
comrhunion ; the bishop’s certificate of her confirmation. 
And she showed me letters from the good sisters of the 
Sacred Heart, at Rouen, telling of Eulalie’s progress in her 
studies, praising her conduct and her character. “ Oh to 
think that she is gone, that she is gone I ” the old woman 
wailed, in a kind of helpless incomprehension, incredulity, 
of loss. Then, in a moment, she murmured, with what submis- 
siveness she could, ‘ Le bon Dien saif ce qii'il fait^ crossing 
herself. 

On the izth of August, the anniversary of her death, I 
went with them to the parish church, where a mass was 
said for the repose of Eulalie’s soul. And the kind old cure 
afterwards came round, and pressed their hands, and spoke 
words of comfort to them. 

In September I left them, returning to Dieppe. One 
afternoon I chanced to meet that same old cure in the high 
street there. We stopped and spoke together — naturally, 
of the Leroux, of what excellent people they were, of how 
they grieved for their daughter. “ Their love was more than 
love. They adored the child, they idolized her. I have never 
witnessed such affection,” the cure'told me. “When she died, 
I seriously feared they would lose their reason. They*were 
dazed, they were beside themselves ; for a long while they 
were quite as if mad. But God is merciful. They have learnt 
to live with their affliction.” 

“It is very beautiful,” said I, “the way they, have 
sanctified her memory, the way they worship it. You know, 
of course, they keep her room with her things in it, exactly 
as she left it. That seems to me very beautiful.” • . 

“Her room?” questioned the cure, looking vague. 
** What room ? ” 

“ Oh’ didn’t you know ? ” I wondered. “ Her bedroom 
in the chalet. They keep it as she left, with all her things 
about, her books, her dresses.” 
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“I don’t think I follow you,” the cur6 said. “She 
never had a bedroom in the chalet.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon. One of the front rooms on 
the first floor was her room,” I informed him. 

But he shook his head. “ There is some mistake. She 
never lived in the chalet. She died in the old house. The 
chalet was only just finished when she died. The workmen 
were hardly out of it.” 

“ No,” I said, “it is you who must be mistaken ; you 
must forget. I am quite sure. The Leroux have spoken of it 
to me times without number.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” the cure insisted. “ I am not merely 
sure ; I know. I attended the girl in her last agony. She died 
in the farmhouse. -They had not moved into the chalet. The 
chalet was being furnished. The last pieces of furniture 
were taken in the very day before her death. The chalet was 
never lived in. You are the only person who has ever lived 
in the chalet. I assure you of the fact.” 

" Well,” I said, “ that is very strange, that is ve^ 
strange indeed.” And for a minute I was bewildered, I did 
not Imow what to think. But only for a minute. Suddenly 
I cried out, “ Oh, I see — ^I see. I understand.” 

I saw, I understood. Suddenly I saw the pious, the 
beautiful deception that these poor stricken souls had sought 
to practise on themselves ; the beautiful, the fond illusion 
they had created for themselves. They had built the house 
for their daughter, and she had died just when it was ready 
for her. But they could not bear — they could not bear — to 
think that not for one little week even, not even for one 
poor little day or hour, had she lived in the house, enjoyed 
the house, T^t was the uttermost farthing of their sorrow, 
which they could not pay. They could not acknowledge it 
to their own stricken hearts. So, piously, reverently — ^with 
closed eyes, as it were, that they might not know what they 
were doing — they had carried the dead girl’s things to the 
room they had meant for her, they had arranged them there, 
they had said, “This was her room; this was her room.” 
They would not admit to themselves, they would not let 
themselves stop to think, that she had never, even for one 
poor night, slept in it, enjoyed it. They told a beautiful pious 
falsehood to themselves. It was a beautiful pious game of 
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make-believe,” which, like children, they could play 
together. And — the cure had said it : God is merciful. At 
the end they had been enabled to confuse their beautiful 
falsehood with reality, and to find comfort in it ; they had 
been enabled to forget that their “make-believe” was a 
“ make-believe,” and to mistake it for a beautiful comforting 
truth. The uttermost farthing of their sorrow, which they 
could not pay, was hot exacted. They were suffered to keep 
it ; and it became their treasure, precious to them as fine gold. 

Falsehood — truth? Nay, I think there are illusions 
that are not falsehoods — that are Truth’s own smiles of pity 
for us. 
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They wore black trousers, black caps, black blouses 
kilted in a thousand pleats and worn short, ending indeed 
above the loins ; their faces were clean shaven, and had that 
simple expression peculiar to old world people. They were 
“ Souletins,” delegated dancers, who had come to take 
part in the festivities from the ancient district of Soule, 
whose traditions are still immutable. Their music accompanied 
them ; a tambourine, and a kind of great flute shaped like a 
quiver, a veritable pipe of Pan. 

In their presence the game was finished. And as soon 
as the drawling voice of the crier had proclaimed the last 
point in Basque, before the crowd had time to rise, the 
organixers of the festivities invited the Souletins to dance. 
Then the old man, who had been playing the pastoral flute, 
advanced into the middle of the court, whilst the dancers, 
who numbered about thirty, formed a large circle around him 
holding hands. At the sound of a tiny trill, strangely mysteri- 
ous, and as if coming from far off, that proceeded from the 
huge archaic flute, the men began to move slowly in measured 
time. Here and there stupid laughter was heard to escape 
from under elegant hats; but the greater number of the 
people, even of the more common tourists, were impressed 
and interested. A hush fell upon the crowd present at this 
almost silent dance, in which the light slippers of the 
Souletins glided noiselessly over the surface of the court. 

The spirit of past ages had surely come to life once 
again at the sound of the flute, communicating to the 
sensitive, unexpected thrills, and to coarser natures a feeling 
of respect in spite of themselves. 

^With the regularity of automatons, the Souletins 
executed to a mournful measure th'e quickest and most 
complicated steps. Occasionally a nervous leap wmuld raise 
them from the ground altogether, their pleated blouses, so 
quaintly short, spreading wide under their arms like the 
skirts of a ballet girl — so light were they, one could not 
hear them fall to the ground again, and notwithstanding the 
great speed with which their feet moved, their faces remained 
impassive and solemn. Still the old flutist stood in the centre 
of the circle, playing his shrill music as though he led them 
by some sorcery. The midday sun stunted the shadows of 
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these dancers in black garments, almost to nothing, as they 
whirled in a circle on the grey asphalt. 

The Angelus began to ring — for thank God the Angelus 
still rings out from the venerable belfries in this country-— 
as the crowd dispersed after the performance, pouring into 
the streets of Saint-Jean-de-Luz. 

A dance was announced to take place at four o’clock 
(the ancient sword dance to be performed by young mountain- 
eers of Guipuzcoa) ; . meanwhile the time had to be passed 
by lunching at some hotel, among tourists of all dasses, 
and then by wandering about the gay streets of the town, 
where here and there the Basque music of tambourines and 
fifes could be heard. 

In Saint-Jean-de-Luz there are still some delightful 
corners, some quite secluded streets where the original 
character of the place is yet preserved : jutting out roofs ; 
whitewashed facades intersected by green or red beams; 
great trees overhanging garden walls ; glimpses of the blue 
sea, or of the purple Pyrenees ; peace and silence between 
white walls on a pavement of pebbles gathered from the 
seashore. Nevertheless, dreadful modern buildings are rising 
up daily — not a corner of the shore, not a lovely hill-side 
that is not dishonoured now by some great costly erection 
conceived by bloated barbarians, by snobs gone mad. It 
would be so simple not to disfigure the country, to build 
Basque houses, as a few artists have had the good taste to 
do ! Alas, alas, who will save us from this modern trumpery, 
from over luxury, from uniformity — and idiots ! 

I sat down to wait under some trees of a square in front 
of a cafe that had been established in a house of the seven- 
teenth century, the ex-abode of royalty, and v/atched bicyclist 
after bicychst pass by. ; women with befeathered hats, women 
of all nationalities, of all ranks, but who copied one another 
in their dress, devoid of style or meaning, with a complete 
disdain of any difference of type. It is one of the achievements 
of this century that, at any watering place, it is quite impossible 
to tell at first sight whether you are at Ostend, at Trouville, 
or at Saint Sebastian. 

I entirely lost that note of strangeness the dancers had 
given me in the morning. An effort was even necessary to 
remind myself that, in those distant mountains, there still 
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exists the remnants of a people who guards, with the s< 
of its origin, the faith and traditions ' and language o 
ancestors. However, two guitarists approached me, a t 
old man and a young girl,, who had come from Spaii 
beg for pence during the festivities. And the mome. 
heard their music, a soft music almost drowned by the n 
of the wind from the sea, and the confused murmur f 
the town, a. veil began to fall — to fall on all the mo( 
trivialities. They struck up an old “ Malguenia.” One of 
guitars played die air ; it was like a song of Arabia, a ir 
spreading over desert plains. The other accompaniec 
little short and trembling notes that imitated the croal 
of grasshoppers in deserts of scorching sand. It seemet 
speak of sorrows borne by souls in other ages, in Andah 
at the heavy hour of noon, when the Moors were in pos 
sion. , . . In the indefinable nature of this music, in 

mystery of its rhythm, the peculiar genius of the race wil 
preserved for centuries still to come, in spite of the univ« 
fusion of men and things. 

At last, on the stroke of four, the young mountain 
of Guipuzcoa, who had come to dance, appeared in 
court of the convent where the crowd had been asseml 
for some time on several hundred chairs. 

One held an immense silk standard, the others na 
swords. Unconcerned, and solemn in appearance as t 
brothers of Soule this morning, they mounted the platf 
‘that had been prepared for them. 

They wore red caps, were all in their shirt sleeves, 
tieless, in the Basque fashion ; their trousers were w 
under an open waistcoat, with the traditional leather o; 
ments on their calves : straps of leather studded with st 
bells that would jingle in a moment with a barbaric soum 
they danced. 

The decorated platform certainly looked rather lil 
theatre at a fair, in spite of a simplicity almost naif in 
directness. To appreciate them fully it was necessary to 
aside any such comparison, and to forget equally the mod 
crowd and a thousand ridiculous little details — in fact, 
general surroundings. 

Moreover, they themselves appeared quite unconsci 
of their audience. It seems that on the previous day they i 
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replied to the director of a neighbouring Casino, who wished 
to engage them for the evening, **No, we are Basques who 
dance in the open ak before Basques, the dances of our 
country, that the traditions of them may be prolonged. We 
are not folk who take money to show ourselves off.” 

They were tall, supple, strong men, quite as much as 
their ease before this crowd of bathers as in their own 
village, when it is a question of dancing among themselves, 
on Sundays, in the open places before the churches. At first 
they knelt down together with heads bent low towards the' 
earth in a magnificent salute to their standard ; the bearer 
himself, kneeling in the centre of the motionless group, 
began slowly to brandish the pole, with supple movements 
in such a way as to cause the folds of silk to fly like great 
agitated wings above their heads. Then they all rose, grandly 
tall, and the dance commenced to the sound of a .warfike 
march played on fife and tambourine. The step was singularly 
compUcated, varied from time to time by tremendous 
bounds that shook the little bells about them, and rattled 
the leather straps against their calves. There was a brandishing 
of rapiers in time to music, quick thrusts and parrying — a 
simultaneous meeting of all the swords with Ae clash of 
steel. It recalled some scene in antiquity — one of those war- 
like dances in which the young men of Greece delighted. 

St: 

Many other dances followed on this same platform, 
all very ancient, some dating back incalculable ages, so 
remote is the origin of these people. They performed the 
ancient pastoral of Abraham, played by “young boys from 
the community of Barcus — in which angels and demons 
figure by the side of the patriarch, nay even Chodorlahomor, 
King of Sodom.” 

Later, when it had grown dark, they began again in the 
public Square, this time without a platform, in the very 
midst of the crowd. The sword dance appeared peculiarly 
noble and barbaric in the glimmer of lanterns under a moonlit 
sky. And then at the end a general fandango took place — 
everyone, girls and boys in a mad whirl of intoxicating 
pleasure. 
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For a whole week the traditional Basque festivities 
succeeded one another at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, all the old 
dances, the diverse gama^^bf pelota ; improvisations by 
inspired shepherds, competitions in those strange cries of 
hilarity called Irrint^ina which make one shudder ; songs 
and sacred hymns in churches. And the performers of these 
bear names whose consonants echo down to us from primi- 
tive times, names such as Agestaran, Lizarraga, Imbil, 
Olaiz, and Heguiaphal 

It all takes place amidst surroundings that become 
more and more incongruous, before assemblies in which 
Beotiens predominate, and is so put of vogue^, so little 
characteristic of the country now, alas 1 that at moments it 
seems almost lamentable in the midst of the foolishly smiling 
crowd. 

Yet how touching, how worthy of sympathy and respect 
arc these efforts at preservation, these religious revivals of 
past customs which those festivities represent I 




Iti Defence Of His BJgH ^ • 

By Daniel Defoe 

A GENTLEMAN of a Very good estate married a lady of 
also a good fortune, and had one son by her, and one 
daughter, and no more, and after a few years his lady died. 
He soon married a second time; and his second wife, 
though of an inferior quality and fortune to the former, 
took upon her to discourage and discountenance his children 
by his first lady, and made the family very uncomfortable, 
both to the children and to their father also. 

■ The first thing of consequence which this conduct of 
the stepmother produced in Ae family, was that the son, 
who began to be a man, asked the father’s leave to go abroad 
to travel. The stepmother though willing enough to be rid 
of the young man, yet because it would require something 
considerable to support his expenses abroad, violently 
opposed it, and brought his father also to refuse him after 
he had freely given him his consent. 

This so affected the young gentleman, that after using 
all the dutiful applications to his father that he could possibly 
do, as well by himself as by some other relations, but to no 
purpose ; and being a little encouraged by an uncle, who 
was brother to his mother, his father’s first lady, he resolved 
to go abroad without leave, and accordingly did so. 

What part of the world he travelled into I do not 
remember ; it seems his father had constantly intelligence 
from him for some time, and was prevailed with to make 
him a reasonable allowance for his subsistence, which the 
young gentleman always drew bills for, and they were 
honourably mid; but after some time, the stepmother 
prevailing at home, one of his bills of exchange was refused, 
and being protested, was sent back without acceptance; 
upon which he drew no more, nor did he write any more 
letters, or his father hear anything from him for upwards 
of four years, or thereabout. 

Upon this long silence, the stepmother made her 
advantage several ways ; she first intimated to his father 
that he must needs be dead ; and consequently, his estate 
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should be settled upon her eldest son (for she had several 
cMldren). His father withstood the motion very firmly,- but 
the wife harassed him with her importunities ; and ' she 
argued upon two points against him, I mean the son. 

First, if he was dead, then there was no room to object, 
her son being heir at law. 

Secondly, if he was not dead, his behaviour to his 
father in not writing for so long a time was inexcusable, 
and he ought to resent it, and settle the estate as if he were 
dead; that nothing could be more disobliging, and his 
father ought to depend upon it that he was dead, and treat 
him as if he was so ; for he that would use a father so, should 
be taken for one dead, as to his filial relation, and be treated 
accordingly. 

His father, however, stood out a long time, and told 
her that he could not answer it to his conscience ; that there 
might happen many things in the world, which might 
render his son unable to write ; that he might be taken by 
the Turks, and carried into slavery ; or he might be among the 
Persians or Arabians (which it seems was the case), and so 
could not get any letters conveyed ; and that he could not 
be satisfied to disinherit him, till he knew whether he had 
reason for it or no, or whether his son had offended him or no. 

These answers, however just, were far from stopping 
her importunities, which she carried on so far, that she 
gave him no rest, and it made an unquiet family ; she carried 
it ver)' ill to him, and in a %vord, made her children do so 
too ; and the gentleman was so wearied out with it, that 
once or twice he came to a kind of consent to do it, but his 
heart failed him, and then he fell back again, and refused. 

However, her having brought him so near it, was an 
encouragement to her to go on with her restless solicitations, 
dll at last he came thus far to a provisional agreement, that 
if he did not hear from his son by such a time, or before it, 
he would consent to a re-settling of the estate. 

She was not well sadsfied with the condidonal agree- 
ment, but of it as it was ; though, as she often told him, she 
was far from being sadsfied with it as to the dme, for he had 
fixed it for four years, as above. 

He grew angrj' at her telling him so, and answered. 
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that she ought to be very well satisfied with it, for that it 
was time little enough, as his son’s circumstances might be. 

Well, she teased him however so continually,' that; at 
last she brought him down to one year: but before^ she 
brought him to that, she told him one day in a heat, that she' 
hoped his ghost would one time or other appear to hm, 
and tell him that he was dead, and that he ought to do justice 
to his other children, for he should never come to claim the 
estate. 

When he came, so much against his will, .to. consent to 
shorten the time to one year, he told her that- he hoped his , 
son’s ghost, though he was not . dead, would come to her, 
and tell her he was alive, before the tirne expired. “For 
why,” says he, may not injured souls walk while embodied, 
as well as afterwards ? ” ; 

It happened one evening after this, that they had a 
most violent family quarrel upon this subject, when oh a 
sudden a hand appeared a.t a casement, endeavouring to 
open it ; but as all the iron casements used in former times 
opened outward, but hasped and fastened themselves in the 
inside, so, the hand seemed to try to open the casement, 
but could not. The gentlernan did not see it, but his wife 
did, and she presently started up, as if she was frightened,! 
and, forgetting the quarrel they had upon thehr hands : 
“Lord bless me!” says she, “there are thieves in the 
garden.” Her husband ran immediately to the door of the 
room they sat in, and opening it, looked out. 

“ There’s nobody in the garden;” says he ; so he clapped 
the door to again, and came back. 

“I am sure,” says she, “I saw a man there.” ■ 

“It must be the devil then,” says he; “for I’m sure 
there’s nobody in the garden.” 

“ I’ll swear,” says she, “ I saw a man put his hand up 
to open the casement; but finding it fast, and I suppose,” 
adds^she, seeing us in the room, he walked off.” . 

“It is impossible he could be gone,” says he; ^‘did 
not I run to the door immediately ? and you know the 

garden walls on both sides hinder him going.” ' 

Prithee, says she angrily, “I ain’t drunk nor in -a 
dream, I know a man when I see him, and ’tis not dark, the 
sun IS not quite down.” 
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“ You’re only frightened with shadows,” says he (veiy 
full of ill-nature) : “ folks generally are so ^at are haunted 
with evil conscience : it may be ’twas the devil.” 

“No, no. I’m not soon frightened,” says she; “ii 
’twas the devil, ’twas the ghost of your son : it may be 
come to tell you he was gone to the devil, and you might 
give your estate to your eldest bastard, since you won’t 
settle it on the lawful heir.” 

“ If it was my son,” says he, “ he’s come to tell us he’s 
ahve, I warrant you, and to ask how you can be so much a 
devil to desire me to disinherit him ” ; and with these 
words: “Alexander,” says he aloud, repeating it twice, 
starting up out of his chair, “ if you are alive, show yourself 
and don’t let me be insulted thus every day with your being 
dead.” 

At those very words, the casement which the hand had 
been seen at by the modier, opened of itself, and his sor 
Alexander looked in with a full face, and staring directlj 
upon the mother with an angry countenance, cried “ Here,’ 
and then vanished in a moment. 

The woman that was so stout before, shrieked out in j 
most dismal manner, so as alarmed the whole house; he: 
maid ran into the parlour, to see what was the matter, bul 
her mistress was fainted away in her chair. 

She was not fallen upon the ground, because it being £ 
great easy chair, she sunk a little back against the side oi 
the chair, and help coming immediately in, they kept hei 
up ; but it was not till a great while after, that she recovered 
enough to be sensible of anything. 

Her husband ran immediately to the parlour door, anc 
opening it, went into the garden, but there was nothing 
and after that he ran to another door that opened from th( 
house into the garden, and then to two other doors whicl 
opened out of his garden, one into the stableyard, anc 
another into the field beyond the garden, but found then 
all fast shut and barred ; but on one side was his gardener 
and a boy, drawing the rolling-stone : he asked them i 
anybody else had been in the garden, but they both constantl; 
affirmed nobody had been there ; and they were both rollinj 
a gravel-walk near the house. 

Upon this he comes back into the room, sits him dowi 
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again, and said not one word for a good wliilc ; the women 
and servants being busy all the while, and in a hurry, endeav- 
ouring to recover his wife. 

After some time she recovered so fiir as to speak, and 
the first words she said, were : 

“ L d bless me ! what was it ? ” 

“Nay,” says her husband, “it was Alexander, to be 
sure.” 

With that she fell into a fit, and screamed and shrieked 
out again most terribly^ 

Her husband not thinlfing that would have affected her, 
did what he could to persuade her out of it again ; but that 
would not do, and they were obliged to carry her to bed, 
and get some help to her; but she continued very ill for 
several days after. 

However, this put an end for some considerable time 
to her solicitations about his disinheriting her stepson. 

But time, that hardens the mind in cases of a worse 
nature, wore this off also by degrees, and she began to revive 
the old cause again, though not at first so eagerly as before. 

Nay, he used her a little hardly upon it too, and if ever 
they had any words about it he would bid her hold her 
tongue, or that if she talked any more upon the subject, 
he would call Alexander again to open the casement. 

This aggravated things much; and though it terrified 
her a great while, yet at length she was so exasperated, that 
she told him she believed he dealt with the devil, and that 
he had sold himself to the devil only to be able to fright his 
wife. 

He jested with her, and told her any man would be 
beholden to the devil to hush a noisy woman, and that he 
was very glad he had found the way to do it, whatever it 
cost him. 

She was so exasperated at this, that she threatened him 
if he played any more of his heihsh arts with her she woidd 
have him indicted for a wizard, and having a familiar spirit ; 
and she could prove it, she said, plain enough, for that he 
had raised the devil on purpose to frighten his wife. 

The fray parted that night with ill words and - 

enough, but he little thought she intended as she sa|t ^ 
tibe next day he had forgot it ail, and ^ , 
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as if nothing had happened. 

-• , But he found his -wife chagrined and disturbed very 
much, full of resentment, and threatening him with what 
she resolved to do. 

However, he little thought she intended him the mischief 
she had in her head, offering to talk friendly to her; but 
she rejected it with scorn, and told him she would be as 
good as her word, for she would not live with a man that 
should bring the devil into the room as often as he thought 
fit, to murder his wife. 

He strove to pacify her by fair words, but she told 
him she was in earnest with him ; and, in a word, she was 
in earnest; for she goes away to a justice, and making an 
affidavit that her husband had a familiar spirit, and that she 
went in danger of her life, she obtained a warrant for him to 
be apprehended. 

In short, she brought home the warrant, showed it Hm, 
and told him she had not given it into the hands of an 
officer, because he should have the liberty to go voluntarily 
before the justice of the peace, and if he thought fit to let 
her know when he would be ready, she would be so too, 
and would get some of her own friends to go along with her. 

He was surprised at this, for he little thought she had 
been in earnest with him, and endeavoured to pacify her 
by all the ways possible ; but she found she had frightened 
him heartily, and so indeed she had, for though the thing 
had nothing in it of guilt, yet he found it might expose 
him verj' much, and being loath to have such a thing brought 
upon the stage against him, he used all the entreaties with 
her that he was able, and begged her not to do it. 

But the more he humbled himself the more she triumph- 
ed over him ; and carrying things to an unsufferable height 
of insolence, she told him at last, she would make him do 
justice, as she called it ; that she was sure she could have 
him punished if he continued obstinate, and she would not 
be exposed to witchcraft and sorcery ; for she did not know 
to what length he might carry it. 

To bring the story to a conclusion ; she got the better 
of him to such a degree that he offered to refer the thing 
to indifferent persons, friends on both sides ; and they met 
several times, but “could bring it to no conclusion. His 
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friends said there was nothing in it, and they woiiM hot 
have him comply with anything upon the pretence of it-J 
that he called for his son, and somebody opened the casernent 
and cried, “ here ” ; that there was not the least evidence 
of witchcraft in that, and insisted that she could make 
nothing of it. 

Her friends carried it high, instructed- by her: she 
offered to swear that he had threatened her before with his 
son’s" ghost ; that now he visibly raised a spectre ; for that 
calling upon his son, who was dead to be sure, the ghost 
immediately appeared ; that he could not have called up the 
devil thus to personate his son, if he- had not dealt with the 
devil himself, and had a familiar spirit, and that this was of 
dangerous consequence to her. - 

Upon the whole, the man wanted courage to stand it, 
and was afraid of being exposed ; so that he was grievously 
perplexed, and knew not what to do. 

When she found him humbled as much as she could 
desire, she told him, if he would do her justice, as she called 
it (that is to say, settle his estate upon her son), she would 
put it up, on condition that he should promise to frighten 
her no more with raising the devil. ■ 

That part of the proposal exasperated him again, and 
he upbraided her with the slander of it, and told her he defied 
her, and she might do her worst. . 

Thus it broke off aU treaty, and she began to threaten 
him again : however, at length she brought him to comply, 
and he gives a writing under his hand to her, some of het 
friends being by, promising that he would comply if his son 
did not arrive, or send an account of himself, within four 
months. 

She was satisfied with this, and they were all made 
friends again, and accordingly he gave the writings ; but 
when he delivered it to her in presence of her two arbitrators, 
he took the liberty to say to her, with a grave and solemn 
kind of speech : 

“Look you,” says he, “you have worried me intd 
this agreement by your fiery temper, and I have signed it 
against justice, conscience, and reason ; but depend upon it, 
I shall never perform it.”- ^ 

One of the mbitrators said, “Why, sir, this is doing- 
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nothing ; for if you resolve not to perform it/ what sigi 
the writing ? Why do you promise what you do not ir 
shall be done? This will but kindle a new flame to I 
with, when the time fixed expires.” 

“ Why,” says he, “ I am satisfied in' my mind tha 
son is alive.” 

“ Come, come,” says his wife, speaking to the ge 
man that had argued with her husband, “ let him sigi 
agreement, and let me alone to make him perform 
conditions.” 

“ Well,” says her husband, “ you shall have the wri 
and you shall be let alone ; but I am satisfied you will i 
ask me to perform it ; and yet I am no wizard,” add 
“ as you have wickedly suggested.” 

She replied, that she would prove that he dealt wit] 
devil, for that he raised an evil spirit by only calling hi; 
by his name ; and so began to tell the story of the ] 
and the casement. 

” Come,” says the man to the gentleman that wa 
friend, “ give me the pen ; I never dealt with but one 
in my life, and there it sits,” turning to his wife ; ' 
now I have made an agreement with her that none br 
devil would desire any man to sign, and I will sign i 
say, give me the pen, but neither she nor all the dev 
hell will ever be able to get it executed ; remember I say 

She began to open at him, and so a new flame v 
have been kindled, but the gentlemen moderated bet 
them, and her husband setting his hand to the writing 
an end to the fray at that time. 

At the end of four months she challenged the pe 
mance, and a day was appointed, and her two friends 
had been the arbitrators were invited to dinner upon 
occasion, believing that her husband would have exec 
the deeds ; and accordingly the writings were brougl 
forth, engrossed, and read over; and some old writ 
which at her marriage were signed by her trustees, in c 
to her quitting some part of the estate to her son, were 
brought to be cancelled : the husband being brought < 
by fair means or foul, I know not whether, to be in a hun 
for peace sake, to execute the deeds, and disinherit his ; 
alleging that, indeed, if he was dead it was no wrong to 
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and if he was alive, he was very unkind and undutiful to 
his father, in not letting him hear 'from , him/ in, - all . t^t 
time. . ■ , ■ . 

Besides, it was urged that if be should at any time 
afterwards appear to be alive, his father (who had very much 
increased, it seems, in his wealth) was able to give him another, 
fortune, and to make him a just satisfaction for the loss he 
should sustain by the paternal estate. 

Upon these considerations, I/say, they had brought, 
over the poor low-spirited husband to be almost willing 
to comply ; or, at least, willing or unwilling, it was to be 
done,, and, as above, they met accordingly. 

When they had discoursed upon all the particulars, and, 
as above, the new deeds, were read over, she or her husband 
took the old writings up to cancel them ; I think the story 
says it was the wife, not her husband, that was just going to 
tear off the seal, when on a sudden they heard a rushing 
noise in the parlour where they sat, as if somebody had come 
in at the door of the room which opened from the hall, and 
went through the room' towards the garden door, which was 
shut. , 

They were all surprised at it, for it was very distinct, 
but they saw nothing. The woman turned pale, and was in a 
terrible fright ; however, as nothing was seen, she recovered 
a little, but began to ruffle her husband again. 

“ What,” says she, “ have you laid your plot to bring 
up more devils again ? ” 

The man sat composed, though he was under no little 
surprise too. 

One of her gentlemen said to him, ‘ ‘ What is the rneanine 
of all this?” 

"I protest, sir,” says he, “I know no more of it than 
you do.” 

“ What can it be then ? ” said the other gentleman, 
cannot conceive,” says. he, “for I am utterly un- 
acquainted with such things;” 

Have you heard nothing from your son ? ” says the 
gentleman. 

, “Not one word,” says the father; “no, not the least 
word these five years.” 
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“ Have you ^written nothing to him,” says the gentleman, 
“ about this transaction ? ” 

“Not a word,” says he; “for I know not._ where to 
direct a letter to him.” 

“ Sir,” says the gentleman, “ I have heard much of 
apparitions, but I never saw any in my life, nor did I ever 
believe there was anything of reality in them ; and, indeed, 
I saw nothing now '; but the passing of some body, or spirit, 
or something, across the room just now, is plain ; I heard it 
distinctly. I believe there is some unseen thing in the room, 
as much as if I saw it.” 

“Nay,” says the other arbitrator, “I felt the wind of 
it as it passed by me. Pray,” adds he, turning to the husband, 
“ do you see nothing yourself? ” 

‘ ‘ No, upon my word,” says he, “not the least appearance 
in the world,” 

“I have been told,” says the first arbitrator, “and have 
read, that an apparition may be seen by some people and be 
invisible to others, though all in the same room together.” 

However, the husband solemnly protested to them all 
that he saw nothing. 

“Pray, sir,” says the first arbitrator, “have you seen 
anything at any other time, or heard any voices or noises, 
or had any dreams about this matter ? ” 

“Indeed,” says he, “I have several times dreamed my 
son is alive, and that I had spoken with him ; and once that 
I asked him why he was so undutiful, and slighted me so, 
as not to let me hear of him in so many years, syeing he knew 
it was in my power to disinherit him.” 

“ Well, sir, and what answer did he give ? ” 

“I never dreamed so far on as to have him answer; 
it always waked me.” 

“And what do you think of it yourself,” says the 
arbitrator ; “ do you think he’s dead ? ” 

“No, indeed,” says the father, “I do believe in my 
conscience he’s alive, as much as I believe I am alive myself ; 
and I am going to do as wicked a thing of its kind as ever 
any man did.” 

“Truly,” says the second arbitrator, “it begins to 
shock me, I don’t know what to say to it ; 1 don’t care to 
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meddle any more with if. I don’t like driving men to act 
against thek consciences.” 

With this the wife, who, as I said, having a little 
recovered her spirits, and especially encouraged because 
she saw nothing, started up : “ Wliat’s all this "discourse to 
the purpose,” says she ; “ is it not all agreed already ? v/hat 
do we come here for ? ” 

“Nay,” says the hrst arbitrator, “I think we meet 
now not to inquire into why it is done, but to execute things 
according to agreement, and what arc we frightened at ? ” 

“Fm not frightened,” Says the wife, “not I; come,” 
says she to her husband, haughtily, “sign the deed; I’ll 
cancel the old writings if forty devils were in the room ” ; 
and with that she takes up one of the deeds, and went to 
tear off the seal. 

That moment the same casement flew open again, 
though it was fast in the inside, just as it was before ; and the 
shadow of a body was seen, as standing in the garden without, 
and the head reaching up to the easement, the face looking 
into the room, and staring directly at the woman with a 
stern and an angry countenance; “Hold,” said the spectre, 
as if speaking to the woman, and immediately clapped the 
easement to again, and vanished. 

It is impossible to describe here the consternation this 
second apparition put the whole company into ; the wife, 
who was so bold just before, that she would do it though 
forty devils were in the room, scrc.amcd out like a woman in 
fits, and let the writing fall out of her hands ; the two arbi- 
trators were exceedingly terrified, but not so much as the 
rest ; but one of them took up the award which they 
had signed, in which they awarded die husband to execute 
the deed to dispose of the estate from the son. 

“ I dare say,” said he, be the spirit a good spirit or 
a bad, it will not be against cancelling this ” ; so he tore his 
name out of the award, and so did the other, by his example, 
and both of them got up from their scats, and said they 
would have no more to do in it. 

But that which was most unexpected of all was that the 
man himself was so frightened, that he fainted away ; not- 
withstanding it was, as it might be said, in his fiivour. 
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This put an end to the whole affair at that time ; and, 
as I understand by the sequel, it did so for ever. 

The story has many particulars more in it, too long to 
trouble you J^rith but two particulars, which are to the 
purpose, I must not omit, viz. : 

1. That in about four or five months more after this 
second apparition, the man’s son arrived from the East 
Indies, whither he had gone four years before in a Portuguese 
ship from Lisbon. 

2. That upon being particularly inquired of about 
these things, and especially whether he had any knowledge 
of them, or any apparition to him, or voices, or other 
intimation as to what was doing in England, relating to 
him ; he affirmed constantly that he had not, except that 
once he dreamed his father had written him an angry letter, 
threatening him that if he did not come home he would 
disinherit him, and leave him not one shilling. But he added 
that he never did receive any such letter from his father- in 
his life, or from anyone else. 


The Green-Corn Dance a'i. 

(San Hdefonso) 

By jVlicb Corbin 

F AR in the cast 

The gods beat 

On the thunder drums .... 

With rhythmic thud 
The dancers’ feet 
iVnswer the beat 
Of the thunder drums. 

Eagle feather 
On raven hair, 

With bright tablita’s 
Turquoise glare. 

Tassellcd corn 
Stands tali and fair 
From rain-\v.asbed roots 
Through lambent air. 

Corn springs up 

From the seed in the ground. 

The cradled corn 

By the sun is found. 

Eagle feather 
And turkey plume 
From the wind-swept cloud 
Bring rain and gloom. 

Hid in the cloud 
The wind brings rain 
And the water-song 
To the dust-parchcd plain. 




Th Parrot 


By W. DuRANTi' 


^HB box-car rattled and swayed as the train jerked 

slowiy out of the station, but the big sergeant standing 
at the open door balanced himself casdy in Ids thick felt 
boots. 

He held Sergey jMcTavish by the collar of his astrakhan 
tunic and the seat of his breeches, kicking and wriggling 
like a retriever pup. Then he swung the boy up level with 
bis shoulder and threw liim sprawling on a snowdrift. 

"There,” he said, "you young devil, that will teach 
you to steal potatoes from the army and sell them to dirty 
food speculators. You have the red head of an imp from 
hell, and the black heart of a capitalist. We have done with 
you.” 

So ended the six-months’ career of Sergey McTavish 
as mascot of the sevcntli battalion of Red Army Riflemen. 

During those months lie had tasted victor}'^ — in the 
swift advance to the gates of Warsaw — and defeat — in the 
hungry flight back across the frontier ; he had come to swear 
like a Russian soldier, who swears with strength and zest ; 
and he had looted gloriously — the astraklian cloak on which 
the battah'on tailor had worked all night, jolting cross- 
legged in a mule-cart, to make round cap, tunic and breeches. 
But he had not learned discipline or honesty ; neither over- 
current in the Red Army of those days ; and so here he was 
gasping for breath on a snowdrift in the outskirts of a little 
town in the Ural foothills, while his late comrades jogged 
heedlessly on to their garrison at Ekaterinburg. 

When he got his breath back, Sergey scrambled to Ids 
feet and turned to curse tire big sergeant as worst he knew 
how. But the tail of the train was blank and black in the 
December twilight, growing smaller every second, too 
small to be worth cursing. In the jargon of Red Army, the 
episode was " liquidated.” 

Sergey Sergeyitch McTavish, twelve-year-old orphan, 
son of a Scottish soldier of fortune and a G 
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daughter from the old Volga “ colonies,” was alone, friend- 
less, penniless and hungry in a wind-swept freight-yard, 
with nothing in sight but the meager huts of the station and 
rows of roofless cars whose broken sides stuck out like 
jagged teeth. Sergey regretted now that he had been so 
smart and witty a few hours before at the expense of the 
station commandant, a thickheaded Lett. His comrades on 
the train had roared with laughter and kept off the angry 
Lett when Sergey dived among them for refuge. The light 
in the station hut meant warmth and food now, but Letts 
are a stubborn and unforgiving people. No, there was^ 
nothing for it but to tramp the three miles back to that 
dismal town. 

Damn potatoes any^vay, and speculators 1 If they had 
only 'left him the money I That brute of a sergeant had 
grabbed every kopeck. Still, he was lucky, at diat; they 
might have beaten him or marooned him naked on the 
open steppe. 

But. a veteran of the Polish war knows worse things 
than hunger or cold or darkness. The boy dragged his cap 
down over his ears and set off across the rusty tracks toward 
the town. 

As he crept under the second of three lines of dismantled 
freight-cars, his nose caught full blast the smell of cooking 
food. Right before him in the third row, one car was intact, 
light shining behind the little window in the door, and 
smoke pouring from the stove-pipe at the roof-corner. 

Without hesitation Sergey banged his fist upon the 
door. It slid open immediately, and a girl looked down at 
him. 

“Come in, stranger,” she cried. “We are expecting 
you. But tell me quickly is it to heaven or to hell that we 
owe the pleasure of your visit?” “He who sent me here 
said I had the red head of an imp from hell,” replied Sergey, 
swinging up by her outstretched hand and slamming the 
door behind him. “ So you can understand I find it cold 
here, and am hungry, after my journey.” 

The girl brushed off his cap and pulled him forward 
under the kerosene lamp which hung from the middle of 
the roof. 
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“Red as hell’s flames,” she muttered admiringly. 
“ That should keep you warm, and we will fill your belly. 
My father, here, just said it would take a saint or a devil to 
conquer my problem, and I told him as you knocked, that 
even Saint Nicholas the Wonder-worker would never dare 
risk his wings in Russia today.” 

A roar of laughter from a heap of straw in the corner 
near the stove. ” ’Tis but a little imp for so great a task, 
Marfoosha, and I doubt if the Prince of Devils himself is 
a match for the Baba Papagai, who beyond doubt is his own 
grandmother.” The voice shook a trifle over the last words, 
and Sergey glimpsed fingers gesturing quickly over a broad 
khaki chest. 

There were three people in the car, the girl, comely 
and slim with a ningle of blonde hair, red shirt tucked into 
short blue kilt and high black leather boots ; the man, in 
khaki uniform, lying on the straw, fat brown cheeks, quick 
little black eyes in a bush of iron-grey hair and whiskers ; 
and a small bent figure by the stove, so wrapped in a service 
overcoat of the old Imperial army that nothing was visible 
but a white wisp of beard, a bald shining pate and two pink 
pointed ears. 

“Comrade imp,” said the girl, “I present my grand- 
father, who lives alone in this car, being wise and having 
money, but not wise enough to help me in my trouble; 
and my father, who is commandant of the prison, but unable 
to save my lover, his prisoner, from ...” 

“Don’t forget to present Comrade Soup also,” broke 
in the old man with a chuckle, “and little Comrade Vodka 
in his bottle, who is best of all.” And, plunging an iron 
ladle into the steaming pot, he filled an carthern bowl and 
passed it to the hungr)- boy. 

Twice Sergey emptied the bowl, breaking chunks of 
black bread into the hot liquid. Then he gulped a stinging 
mouthful of spirit from the bottle, and taking a palmful of 
green flake mahor/za, and a scrap of newspaper from the 
old man, twisted the cone-shaped cigarette of the Russian 
soldier, lighted the upturned flap with a sulphur match and 
putting the small end of the cone betv’’een his. lips, puffed 
out a cloud of evil-smelling smoke. 
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“What is this trouble you speak of,” he asked, “anc 
who is the Parrot Woman, the Baba Papagai ? ” ' 

All three of his hosts spoke at once, in noisy excitement 
There was a young man, a foreigner, a prisoner, an American 
a soldier, who had come somehow from somewhere eastwarc 
on a train, young and cheerful and clever with his hand; 
beyond belief; and the girl Marfoosha loved him, and h« 
had mended the electric light for the prison and later foi 
the whole town, and at first he was quite dumb like a beast, 
. but now he spoke humanly enough after several months ; 
and two weeks ago the Soviet had agreed to let Marfooshs 
tharry him, because they wanted to keep him in the town to 
start again the nail factory as he had promised, and because 
he was cheerful and had blue eyes and brown curly hair, and 
Marfoosha loved him and wanted to marry him terribly^ 
and would die too if he were killed. 

This Sergey learned first, because the girl talked fastest 
and loudest, but through it all beat like the drum in a regi- 
mental band the name of the Parrot Woman, Baba Papagai, 
who was a witch and a demon and the grandmother of all 
the devils. Bit by bit the boy got clear about her also and 
linked her up with Marfoosha and the American prisoner. 

She had a familiar spirit, this terrible woman, a parrot, 
red and grey, in a wire cage ; and when it bit you, you were 
guilty ; and when it didn’t, you were innocent ; but it always 
bit you, and so you were always shot. 

Nobody knew where she came from, but it was said 
she was the widow of a famous revolutionary who had 
worked in a factory at Ekaterinburg, and had been shot 
by the Czar’s army in 1906. And now she was president 
of a “ Flying Tribunal,” that moved about the whole province 
judging counter-revolutionaries ; and always she made them 
put a finger in the parrot’s cage, and always it bit them, and 
then they were shot. And it was reported that she lived on 
the smell of blood and must kill a man every day or she 
would die and the Devil, her grandson, would fly off with 
her. And when the Soviet knew she was coming to hold 
court in the town, they were all very frightened, because 
there wp only one victim, the ex-manager of thofactory, 
who twice had tried to escape from the town and had been 
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prevented. One man would never be enough for the Baba 
Papagai. She would suspect the Soviet of being lukewarm 
in the cause of revolution, and perhaps put some of them 
to the trial of that horrid parrot, as had happened before 
elsewhere, always with fatal results. 

So four days ago the Soviet had held a meeting hastily 
and in secret, and had decided to sacrifice their Anacrican. 
They were sorry, but it was his head or theirs ; no argument 
was possible. They’d have put high hopes on his reopening 
the factory ; but after all, he was a stranger and a prisoner, 
and it was said the Americans were fighting to help the 
counter-revolution, and it was he or they, and finally there 
was just a chance that the parrot wouldn’t like the taste 
of foreigners and fail to bite him. 

hlarfoosha and her father, who, as prison commandant, 
felt most uneasy about the whole affair, had come to ask the 
advice of the hermit in the box car. But he had been of no 
help to them, and the father had said it would take an angel 
or a devil to find the way out of the mess, and just at that 
second Sergey had Icnockcd, and said at once he was an imp 
from hell, so w'hat would he suggest ? 

Sergey’s Scotch blood whispered caution. He puffed 
his mahorka cigarette and declared profoundly that there 
was a solution for every problem, but this case being extremely 
difficult, he had better set eyes first on the woman and her 
parrot, to say notliing of the American and the ex-manager 
of the factoiyr, before deciding what should be done. There 
was a twinkle in Marfoosha’s eye as she received his verdict, 
and the boy was reassured as to the reality of her belief in 
his diabolic origin ; but the prison commandant and his 
elderly parent were ready in approval. 

Never drive pigs too swiftly,” said the ancient, 
banging the cork of his vodka bottle hard against the side 
of the car, and burying it in the recesses of his great coat. 
“Let our Comrade Imp view the situation for himself, 
and maybe he will be able to make a plan. For me, I am at 
a loss — admit it freely ; tlic young man must die ; there 
is no doubt of it.” 

“Everyone must die some day,” replied his son,. “and 
I, as command.ant of a prison, know that some die quicker 
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than others. But this American is a friendly youth, and 
clever with his hands, and Marfoosha loves him dearly ; so 
I want his life saved and no trouble with this infernal old 
woman. If the flame-headed Imp can help us, I, Alexei 
Petrovich, promise that he shall have all the food he needs 
in this cold country, and a warm corner by my fire to toast 
his toes till they are red as his hair.” 

All of which sounded good to Sergey McTavish as he 
said good-bye to the old man, and accompanied Ivlarfoosha 
and her father across the cold white plain to the little 
town. 

Far off, beneath the low roofs of the town, windows 
poured a flood of light upon the snow. 

“What makes your town so bright?” asked Sergey, 
tramping a little ahead of Marfoosha, step for step with the 
long strides of her father. 

, “I told you the American fixed our electric machines 
for us,” said the prison warden. “ I guess you are surprised 
to see one of our towns using electricity these days.” 

He emphasized the word “ our ” with a faintly sneering 
accent. It is a habit the Russians have, to deprecate every- 
thing Russian. 

“And now,” he went on mournfully, “even this town 
won’t have any electricity any more. When he’s gone, the 
whole works will be kaput in no time. Oh, that Baba Papagai 
and her parrot ! To think that a miserable bird could bring 
such trouble upon us 1 ” 

“You say it’s a bird?” asked Sergey, who had never 
seen a parrot in his life and had not the least idea whether 
it was bird or beast or perhaps a new kind of Soviet 
commissar. “Well, if it’s only a bird that’s worrjdng you 
why don’t you kill it ? ” 

“Kill it!” almost shouted Marfoosha. “Why, you 
might as well talk of killing Lenin 1 ” 

“ Shh ! ” cried her father sharply. “ You mustn’t talk 
like that ! ” He caught Sergey by the shoulder; “ See here, 
little comrade, you don’t understand. It’s not a bird, really ; 
it only looks like a bird. But it talks like a man, and it tells 
her, the Baba, what she must do. Who shall say which is the 
master, the parrot or the parrot v/oman ? Everyone knows 
there are things like that, which come out of the dark to 
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Regaining her feet, she flung her arm round Sergey’s 
shoulder. “ This is my American, little comrade ; his name 
is Djim, but that is a dog’s name, not a man’s, so I call 
him Mahlinkie, the little one, because he is so tall.” She 
laughed gayly and pushed the boy forward, pulling off his 
hat with her other hand. “Look, Mahlinkie, it’s fire, but it 
doesn’t burn.” And she ran her fingers through Sergey’s 
flaming hair. 

‘ ‘ Fortheluvamike ! ” 

Sergey McTavish did not understand this American 
greeting, but something within him called forth two half- 
forgotten words in reply. “ Scottish, gorrd-am-you-sirr.” 

The effect was startling. High in the air went Sergey 
in those strong young arms, whole a torrent of unfamiliar 
words beat upon his ears. "'J^at a din they made ! Sergey, 
six feet from the ground, beside himself with excitement, 
yelling his newfound slogan ; the American shouting strange 
noises, and Marfoosha dancing around them, half in laughter, 
half in tears. 

The prison warden and his friend by the fire rushed 
forward in panic. “Are you mad?” cried the former, 
catching his daughter around the waist. “ Stop this uproar. 
You don’t know what’s happened. She is here already, 
staj'ing in Petrusha’s house.” 

Marfoosha halted as if struck by lightning, and the 
American stiffened, holding Sergey in mid-air. 

Slowly he lowered the boy to the ground, still grasping 
him firmly under the arms. An instant’s silence j then the 
warden continued : “ She came to-night, with her parrot — 
saints defend us — and holds court to-morrow. Very angry 
when she heard there were only trv’o cases. She will judge 
the factory' manager in the morning ; and the next day ” — 
he jerked his thumb towards the American — “it’s his turn. 
They say we are lucky. He’s a foreigner — she was quite 
interested and said no more about our scarcity of prisoners.” 

There was no answer to these words save a low sound 
from Marfoosha. She had fainted. 

Sergey McTavish awoke next morning from a torment- 
ing dream of gray devil-birds with red tails pecldng at his 
breast, to find Marfoosha and her American standing beside 
the bench on which he had passed the night before the fire. 
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Youi Sergey Sergeyitch, do you know what that , 
means ? ” Marfoosha leaned across the bench and laid her 
clenched fists close to Sergey’s heart. 

_ “No,” said Sergey uneasily, widi a spoonful o£ kasba' 
poised half-way to his bps'. . 
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were White Guards, and when she said ‘ American ’ to her 
parrot this morning, it just answered ‘ BeloffardQ'et:(_J 

“ Sergej', go see for yourself.” 

Sergey put the half-empty kasha bowl on the floor. He 
had lost his appetite. It was dear to him that Rlarfoosha 
was all wrought up about this business, but, hoping against 
despair, somehow looked to him to help her. 

“ What time is it ? ” he asked. 

‘‘Near ten,” answered Marfoosha. “Come with me — 
ril show you the way.” Outside, the sun was rising red 
through the mist over the blank white steppe. 

Ten minutes from her home Marfoosha stopped, took 
Sergey by the arm and pointed straight ahead. 

“ There it is,” she said. 

“ What, the church ? ” asked Sergey. 

“It used to be the church. Don’t you see the guard in 
front ? Now go, please, and come to us as soon as it is over.” 
Marfoosha took Sergey’s head in her arms, pressed it to 
her heart until he struggled to get free, then released him 
with a push and, turning swiftly, ran back the way they had 
come. 

Sergey McTavish recovered his balance, frowned a 
moment at the retreating figure, then proceeded warily 
toward the church. There was nothing strange to him about 
a Cheka trial taking place there. Even when other buildings 
were available, the “flying Tribunals of the All Russian 
Extraordinarj' Commission for Combating Counter-Revolu- 
tions ” had found that their sessions made a far greater 
impression on their White Guard enemies if they were held 
in the church. It appealed, too, to the Red sense of humour. 

In front of the building, beneath an ikon of the Virgin 
Marj’, a Red Guard paced up and down, his conical cap 
pulled tight over his ears to meet the threadbare collar of 
an old grey overcoat. The buttons, cut off because they 
had borne the insignia of the Czar, were replaced with 
string. Wflien Sergey approached, the Red Guard dropped 
the butt of his rifle nonchalantly in the snow, crj'ing, “ What 
do you want, little princeling?" with an ironic wink at 
the boy’s astrakhan suit. 

“ Don’t call me names, comrade,” grinned back Sergey. 
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Sergey felt his hands shake as they fumbled for his 
pockets. He needed no one to tell him this was the Baba 
Rapagai. 

With a gesture of impatience she pulled off the cap, 
revealing a thin growth of grey hair. The woman was 
nearly bald. 

• She turned to the left where a man was standing, thin 
and crumpled, between two soldiers with fixed bayonets. 

“ Counter-revolutionary ! ” she bellowed suddenly. 
The man staggered. He moistened his lips with the end of 
his tongue and seemed to be trying to speak, but before the 
words came, the Baba Papagai continued more quietly ; 

. "I know what you want to say, citizen. You never 
carried on counter-revolutionary activities not resisted the 
proletariat ; in fact, you admire the revolution intensely and 
think Lenin and Trotsky the greatest men in history. Yes, I 
know all that ; I’ve heard the same story before, often.” Her 
voice deepened and again became harsh. She wiped her 
mouth wi& the back of her hand and resumed : “ Fortunately, 
we have here with us the means of seeing beneath those 
fine words, right to the inner secrets of your heart. You 
ate surprised, perhaps, that an ignorant old woman like me 
should see, should be able to know the secret heart of an 
‘ intelligenter ’ like you ; but I don’t pretend so much. It 
is this wise bird here, who is older than I, older, it may be, 
than anyone in this town, who by long experience can 
recognize a counter-revolutionary at first glance, can smell 
the black soul of him in one sniff.” 

Her voice had become monotonous, rising and falling 
like that of a priest reciting some familiar ritual. 

“ Walk forward, my friend of the people, walk forward, 
and put your finger into the cage of my little comrade, that 
he may take a sniff at it. Perhaps you are innocent, as you 
would have us believe. The little comrade will know because 
he never makes a mistake. If you are innocent, he will do 
you no harm, will not touch your finger ; but if your hand 
has offended against the People,” — again that inhuman 
roar, — “ he will bite it to the bone, and after my judgment, 
you shall receive your punishment.” 
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the patiot. He watched the bird as though the finger in the 
cage was another man’s. 

The parrot eyed the prisoner’s hand. Cocking its head 
on one side,, it cast its beady gaze appraisingly at the fore- 
finger that shook as though playfully just below its beak. 
Its claws against the perch made a faint scratching sound 
wluch seemed to reverberate in the silence. A peasant seated 
on the front bench crossed himself mechanically. 

The parrot bent its neck, and — rubbed its beak on the 
perch. Sergey almost laughed. Then he caught the first 
expulsion of breath, half choked and gasped, as he saw the 
parrot lunge forward swiftly, take the finger with a snapping 
motion in its beak and bite downward. 

More shocking than any scream was the silence of the 
prisoner. The parrot had bitten him to the bone. He behaved 
as though he had not felt it. Such a relief, this stab of pain, 
from the slow torture of suspense, so welcome the know- 
ledge of his doom after its uncertainty, that the bird’s bite, 
though meaning death, was like a douche of cold water, 
reviving his manhood. 

*' BeloQ>ardeyet ’(_ ! ” croaked the parrot, back on its perch 
with one strong wingbea- 

“He never makes a mistake,” exclaimed the Baba 
Papagai, and gabbled formally : “ Citizen Nikitin, this. court 
finds you guiltj’ of counter-revolution. 

"Take him out! ” she shouted. "To the celiac with 
the White Guard serv'ant of dogs ! ” 

The prisoner was the calmest man in the church. 
Erect, his head back, with a firm step he allowed his guards 
to lead him across the front of the altar toward the rear 
entrance. As he passed the table of the Baba Papagai, she 
leaned forward and feasted her bulging eyes on his drawn 
white face. The prisoner looked her back squarely, sneering 
as though in sympathy with the snarl on her face, and with 
a contemptuous cry, “ Parrot justice 1 ” yielded to the 
urging ot liis guards as they dragged him through the 
door. 

The Baba Papagai put on the cloth cap. Pier upper lip 
clamped down in sav^age determination. “To-night, at 
eleven o’clock, we’ll hear the next case on the docket.” 
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depression. She was sitting at the table between her father 
and the American soldier, her head sunk'on'her brrast; 

The two men looked up eagerly -when Sergey appeared, ; . 
but Marfoosha never stirred. , 

"Well, what happened?” cried the conimandant. - ' 

“It bit, all right,” announced Sergey in a matter of 
fact tone. ' ' ; ‘ . 

The prison warden shoved his glass away from him, . 
banged bis fist on the table : *‘I knew it.” 

Marfoosha lifted her head as if just awakened. Catching 
Sergey by the arm she drew him to her and whispered : 

" Tell us about it. All about it.” 

Sergey began. They listened as though their lives 
depended upon every word. 

“ And the — he went on, “ she said she would hold 
court again to-night.” 

“ To-night ? ” all three broke out. " To-night ? It was 
to be to-morrow.” 

"You mean,” gasped Marfoosha, "that — diat — he is 
to be tried to-night ? ” 

" That’s what she said,” responded Sergey. 

Marfoosha threw herself on the floor, clasping her lover 
round the knees. " They shan’t. They shan’t ! ” she screamed. 

His face was white and his lip trembled a little as he 
patted her head, repeating tenderly : " Nicbevo, nkbevo, 
tsicbm” It was the o^y Russian word he could pronounce 
without a trace of accent, the universal "Never mind” or 
" What’s the use,” of Slavic fatalism. 

But his caressing hand froze when the commandant 
mumbled thickly : " They shoot you through the back of 
the head.” 

Marfoosha sobbed aloud. 

“Yes, that’s how they do it,” insisted her father, tipsy 
with indignation. “ They take you down to the cellar of the 
church and just as you pass the threshold they shoot you in 
the back of the head. They think you won’t expect it, and ^ 
won’t turn around, and that it’s the easiest way to get it 
over. But lots do know. The dirty swine ! ” 

A moan from his daughter checked him suddenly, 
diverting his anger : “ And you I You damned imp 1 ” he 
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' Something still better, he reflected. The feeling that 
door was only half-way open persisted. He was w'alk: 
head down, so absorbed in the effort to remember, that 
went past the old man’s box-car without noticing 
Suddenly he stopped, sniffed the air like a hound on 
trail, turned, saw the box-car and ran toward it. He contim 
to sniff as he banged on the door, stamping impatier 
until it opened with a puff of savory steam. 

“ I’ve found it ! ” shouted Sergey, leaping up a 
seizing the astonished old man by the hand. “ I’ve found it 
he repeated, dancing in excitement. “We can save him not 

“In the name of the Holy Saints Boris and Gleb 
ejaculated the grandfather. “ ^J^at is it you’ve found 
make you jump like a flea on a frog’s back ? ” 

Sergey hardly heard him. His eyes were roving rou 
the cabin. 

“Hal There, in the corner ! ” He heaved a deep si 
of relief. “The charm 1” he exclaimed. “The ^ai 
little grandfather, the charm to defeat the kelpie.” 

“ And now perhaps you’ll tell me what a kelpie 
and why you’re behaving like an idiot,” grunted the < 
man sarcastically as he dipped a bowl of stew and placec 
smoking hot before the boy. How good it smelled ! Serj 
recollected his stomach so keenly that he forgot his exci 
ment. Over the stew he related the day’s events, dwell! 
on his conviction that the Baba Papagai was a kelpie. 

“ Ycty probable. Very probable,” The old man nodd 
affirmatively and looked with as much wonder as old a 
can feel at the red head of his small visitor bobbing up a 
down over the bowl. 

“ Whew, I’m late, terribly late. Maybe he’s alrea 
gone. Must run like the devil.” 

Sergey jumped for the door, pulling his fur cap o'^ 
his ears, and with a shrill “ Good-bye ! ” bolted into 1 
night. 

He took the steps at the prison door in one jun 
landed on his heels, skidded and fell in a heap at the feet 
the surprised sentry. 

“ Gangway ! ” he gasped. “ Lemme in.” 

“ Who, the is holding you ? ” said the sentry' 

Sergey jerked open the door and rushed into the hall. 
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As eleven boomed from the tower, the Baba Papagai’s 
liuge bulk moved down the aisle towards the altar. Behind 
[ler two soldiers, each carrying a lighted candle, a yard long 
ind thick as a man’s arm. Behind them a third, holding 
iloft the golden banner, with the parrot’s cage, wrapped 
in a white napkin swinging beneath it like a censor. Then 
he clerk of the court with measured step. Then two guards 
with fixed bayonets. Then the prisoner, head high, 
houlders squared, marching slow as a funeral parade. Finally, 
rwo more guards, stolid, ponderous.. 

The Baba Papagai strode to the table before the altar, 
urned, surveyed the audience, seated herself and folded 
ler arms. The man with the ecclesiastical banner placed it 
leatly in its socket, and with a nervous gesture flicked off 
he cover from the cage. The light of the two candles fell 
Dn the parrot. It blinked, ruffled its feathers, stretched its 
neck Md croaked : “ Gotova ! ” (Ready). 

The Baba Papagai bared her yellow fangs. 

“ Gotova ! Yes, we are ready, my little dove ! 

“ Comrades,” said the Baba Papagai, pushing back her 
:hair, crossing her legs and shoving her cap to the back 
nf her head. “ Comrades, we are here to-night to try a foreign 
dog who was sent to impose the might of his capitalist 
masters upon -the workers and peasants of the Russian 
Socialist Federation of Soviet Republics. He comes from the 
:ountry which above all would like to see the first Workers 
md Peasants Government once more enslaved by tyrants. 
iVn American 1 It means a dog.” 

The word “ dog ” aroused the parrot. It squawked : 
‘‘ Belogvardeyei^ 1 ” 

The woman’s maniac laughter shocked the echoes of 
the church. 

“Never wrong! Never wrong! My little dove never 
mistakes them,” she cried. “Now, you dog of a White 
Guard, speak now for yourself. Say why you, a foreigner, 
dared invade our country.” 

The American answered boldly in his childish Russian : 

“ Yab gavanon ocben malo po R/m/by. No jab m vhiovat” 

“Oh, you speak very little Russian but you’re not 
guilty. You know enough to say that. And you’ve nothing . 
more to say ? ” The Baba Papagai rose to her feet, placed 
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hcf cap before her on tlie table and leaned fonsrard. ‘ Nothing 

more ? Or have you some excuse t 

“ NieJbevo,” retorted the pmoner coollj. It rvas Jae on^., 

word he pronounced perfectly in Russian. 

Her face darkened with fury. . 

“ Dog ! ” The word'hissed to the farthest corners ot me 

building. 



case.' 


The two guards beside the Amencaa. grasped him 0^ 
the. arms. He needed no urging. ” he said. 

to tell them he was not afeiid to pH” ins. part witnont 
coercion. 

He walked straight up to- the cage, i 
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breath- The boyH glance shitted 
cage to the Baba Papagoit stiil leaning forward on ■ 
her kelpie’s eyes a-goggle at her yictini- 

" Hell I ” said the American alouA Tne foreign word 
rang out deSantly. ” Hell I ” he repeated again, and stuck 
his forefinger into the cage. 

The parrot lifted its wings. Every ^ spectator — save 
perhaps one, for Sergeys Scotch heart beat stoutly in his, 
breast — knew* that it would strike. It lifted its wings, sauawk- 
ed, teetered on its perch, lowered its beak dose to the 
proffered finger, then half Sew, half hopped across the cage, 
beating the air, screeching atrociously: Ksnchalal 

ivo/7fi?a/!j I ” Pinished I Finished I ” ) 

“ Well ? What do you say to that, old girl? asked the 
American in English, grinning at the Baba Papagai. , 

Her eyes were glazed. She crashed her fist upon the" 
table. > 

Dog I Dog 1 ” she roared. 

'Bslos^ardeyet ^ ! Belo^iardeyet^ I weakly echoed the parrot. 

Once more, you dog 1” . commanded the Baba 
Papagai. • 

K.^ often as you like,” answered the American, and 

put his finger again through the bars. 

This time the parrot never pretended to investigate. It 
cowered at the bottom of the cage, buried its beak in its 
breast feathers, and only when the Baba Papagai shrieked 
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“ Dog 1 ” at the top of her Voice did it respond with a low 
croak : “ Belogvardeyet :(^ ! ” 

“What’s the hour?” the Baba Papagai turned to the 
clerk beside her. Trembling, he pulled from beneath his 
sheepskin coat a massive gold repeater, said, “Fifteen 
minutes to midnight,” and returned the former property 
of the Prince Rashkushin to his pocket. 

“Release the prisoner. He is acquitted.” The parrot 
woman kicked aside' her table and strode down the aisle. 
For the sake of this one victim she could not disavow her 
favourite instrument of terror. 

This time Sergey Sergeyitch McTavish sat up straight 
in his seat and stared at her as she passed him. The moment 
she disappeared, he ran forward and grasped the American 
by the hand. ' 

“ A kelpie 1 I told you I A kelpie ! ” he yelled crazily. 
“ My father was right — my father knew.” 

Indifferent to the buzz of congratulations and the eager 
hands outstretched to them, the young soldier swung Sergey 
aloft. 

“ You’re all right, kid,” he shouted in Engh'sh. “You 
may be cuckoo, but you’re there with the goods.” Then in 
Russian : “ What was it, makbik ? I kept it in my hand until 
the last, but afterward I dropped it. How did you do it ? ” 

His mouth close to the other’s ear, Sergey murmured ; 
“ Take a sniff at your finger.” 

The Amejican gave a loud yeU, then checked himself. 

“Yes,” whispered Sergey, "garlic — that’s the charm 
against kelpies.” 

The two set off at a trot for the home of Marfoosha. 


Tk Half-Nn(Bask 

By Duboise Heyward 

T PICKED up the book and regarded it with interest. 

Even its format suggested the author: the practical 
linen covered boards, the compact and exact paragraphing. • 
I opened the volume at random. There he was again There 
can be no doubt” “An undeniable fact,” “I am -prepared 
to assert.” A statement in the preface leaped from the context, 
and arrested my gaze : ^ ^ . 

“ The primitive American Negro is of a deeply religious 
nature, demonstrating in his constant attendance at church, 
his fervent prayers, his hyriins, and his frequent mention 
of the Deity that he has cast aside the last vestiges of his 
pagan background, and has unreservedly espoused the 
. doctrine of Christianity.” 

I spun the pages through my fingers until a paragraph 
in the last chapter brought me up standing : , 

“I was hampered in my investigations by a sickness 
contracted on the island that was accorhpanied by a distressing 
insomnia, and, in its final stages, extreme delirium. But I 
already had sufficient evidence in, hand to enable me to 
prove — ” , . ' - 

Yes, there it was, fact upon fact. I was overwhelmed 
by^ the permanence, the unanswerable last word of the 
printed page. In the face of it my own impressiojis became 
fantastic, discredited even in my own mind.. In an effort at , 
self-justification I commenced to rehearse my mpressions dl 
that preposterous month as opposed to , Barksdale’s ; 
my feeling for effects and highly developed fiction writer’s 
imagination on the one hand; and on the other, his cold 
word as reported by his five good senses, 

Sitting like a crystal gazer, with the book in my harid, 

I sent my memory back to a late afternoon in August, 
when, watching from the shore near the landing on 
Emwander Island, I saw the “ General Storiewall Jackson ” 
slide past a frieze of palmetto, trees, shut off her steani, arid 
nose up to the tenuous little wharf against the ebb. 
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Two barefooted Negroes removed a section of the rail 
and prepared to run out the gang plank. Behind them 
gathered the passengers for Ediwander landing : ten or a 
dozen. Negroes back from town with the proceeds of a 
month’s labour transformed into flaming calico, amazing 
bonnets, and new flimsy, yellow luggage ; and trailing along 
behind them, the single white passenger, 

•’ I would have, recognized my guest under more difficult 
.circumstances and I experienced ffiat inner satisfaction that 
comes from having a new acquaintance fit neatly into a 
•preconceived pattern. The obstinacy of which I had been 
■warned was evident in the thin immobile line of the mouth 
over the prognathous jaw. The eyes behind his thick glasses 
were a bright hard blue and moved methodically from 
object to object, allowing each its allotted time for classifica- 
tion, then passing unhurriedly on 'to the next. He was so 
like the tabloid portrait in the letter of the club member 
'who had sent him down that I drew paper from my pocket 
and refreshed my memory with a surreptitious glance. 

“He’s the museum, or collector type,” Spencer had 
written ; “ spends his time collecting facts — some he sells — 
some he keeps to play with. Incidentally his hobby is American 
glass, and he has the finest private collection in "the State.” 
t We stood eyeing each other over the heads of the noisy 
•landing party without enthusiasm. Then when the last 
Negro had come ashore he picked up his bag with a meti- 
fculousness that vaguely exasperated me, and advanced up 
the gang plank. 

Perfunctory introduedons followed : “ Mr. Courtney ? ” 

. from him with an unnecessarily rising inflection ; and a 

• convendonal “ Mr. Barksdale, I presume,” from me in 
reply. 

The buckboatd had been jogging along for several 
I -minutes before he spoke. 

“ Very good of Mr. Spencer to give me this 
.’Opportunity,” he said in a close clipped speech. “ I am doing 
. a series of ardcles on Negroid Primates, and I fancy the 
chances for observation are excellent here.” 

“ Negroid. Primates ! ” The phrase annoyed me. Uttered 

• in that disseedng voice, it seemed to strip the human from 
the hundred or more Negroes who were my only company 
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except during Ac duck season when the club nicmbcrs 
dropped down lor the shooting. 

of Negroes here;* 1 told him a little 
stiffly. Their ancestors were slaves when the island was 
the largest nee plantation in South Carolina, and isolation 
from modern life has kept them primitive cnouch I micss " 

“Good! he exclaimed. “I will cornmcncc my 
studies at once. Simple souls, I fanev. I should have mv dan 
wiAin a month.” ' ^ 

We had been travelling slowly through deep sand nits 
that tugged at the wheels like an undertow. On either side 
towered serried ranks of virgin long-leaf pine. Now we 
topped a gentle rise. Before us was the last outpost of the 
forest crowning a diminishing ridge. The straight-columned' 
trees were bars against a released splendour of sunset sky 
and sea. 

Impulsively I called his attention to it : 

“ Rather splendid, don’t you tliink ?” 

He raised his face, and I was immediately cognizant 
of the keen methodical scrutiny that passed from trees to 
sea, and from sea back to that last wooded ridge that fell 
away into the tumble of dunes. ■ 

Suddenly I felt his ware-tight grasp about my arm. 

“ What’s that ? ” he asked, pointing with kis free hand. 
Then with an air of authority, he snapped : “ Stop the cart. 
I’ve got to have a look at it.” 

“That won’t interest you. It’s only- a Negro burying 
ground. I’ll take you to the quarters to-morrow, where you 
can study your ‘ live primates.’ ” . 

But he was over the wheel wdth surprising alacrity* 
and striding up the slight ascent to the scattered mounds. 
bencaA the pines. 

' ■ The sunset was going quickly, dragging up leagues of* 
delicately tinted gauze into tight little bales ot primary > 
colour, then draping these wdth dark covers for the night.* 
In sharp contrast against the light the burving ground 
presented its pitiful emblems of the departco. Unucr me 
pine needles, in common with all Negro gravcy.trds y'h 
region, the mounds were covered wdth a strange 
half-emptied medicine bottles, tin spoon's, ana o 
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my own lack of a reason. 1 

knowledge that it was not to be done, trying to 

the abstract into something sufficiently concrete to impre^ 

him. And all the while I felt his gaze upon me,' hard, very 
blue, a little mocking, absolutely determined. , ; 

Behind the low crest : of the ridge sounded a smgie 
burst of laughter, and the ring of a trace chain. A strange 
panic seized me. Taking him by the arm I rushed ium 
across the short distance to the buckboatd rand into nis 
scat ; then leaped across him and took up the lines; 

Night was upon us, crowding forward from the recesses 
of the forest, pushing out beyoild us through ih.e last scattered 
trees, flowing over the sea and-Ufting like level smoke into 
the void of sky. The horse started forward, wrenching the 
wheels from the clutching sand. : ' 

Before us, coming suddenly up in the dusk, a party of 
held Negroes filled the road. A second;burst of laughter 
sounded, warm now, volatile and disarming; It made 'me 
ashamed of my panic. The party passed the vehicle, dividing 
and flowing by on both sides of the road. The last vestiges 
■of day brought out high lights bn their long earth-polisheH 
hoes. Teeth were a white accent here' and there. Only eyes,- 
and fallen sockets under the brows of the very old, seemed 
to defy the fading glimmer, bringing the night iii them from 
the \voods. Laughter and soft GuDah words were warm in 
the air about us. , ' : 

“Howdy, Boss.” ■/. ' :■ 

“ Evenin’, Boss.” ; ' . .. : 

The women curtsied in their high picked - -up skirts ; 
the men touched hat brims. Several mules followed, grotesque 
and incredible in the thickening dark, their trace chains 
•dangling and chiming faintly. • ... 

The party topped the rise, then dropped behind it. , 
bilence, immediate and profound, as tllough a curtain 
Jiad been rung down upon the heels of the last.. 

.simple folk,” clipped out my companion. “I 
starting out at zero, as it were, with every- 

art ^ “ They had created a Congo 

Ihdian.^” ancestors dmgged. and robbed their; first 
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weapons that had failed in the final engagement with the 
last dark enemy. 

Barksdale was puttering excitedly about among the 
graves, peering at the strange assortment of crockery and 
glass. The sight reminded me of what Spencer had said of 
the man’s hobby and a chill foreboding assailed me. I jumped 
from the buckboard. 

“ Here,” I called, “ I wouldn’t disturb those things if 1 
were you.” 

But my words went unheeded. When I reached Barks- 
dale’s side, he was holding a small flat bottle, half filled with 
a sticky black fluid, and was rubbing the earth from it with 
his coat sleeve. The man was electric with excitement. He 
held the flask close to his glasses, then spun around upon me. 

“ Do you know what this is ? ” he demanded, then 
rushed on .triumphantly with his answer: “It’s a first issue, 
half-pint flask of the old South Carolina State dispensar}-. 
It gives me the only complete set in existence. Not another 
one in America. I had hoped that I might get on the trail 
of one down here. But to fall upon it like this I ” 

The hand that held the flask was shaking so %’iolently 
that the little palmetto tree and single X that marked it 
described small agitated circles. He drew out his handkerchief 
and wrapped it up tenderly, black contents'and all, 

“ Come,” he announced, “we’ll go now.” 

“ Not so fast,” I cautioned him. “ You can’t carry 
that away. It simply isn’t done dowm here. We may have 
our moral lapses, but there are certain things that — ^well — 
can’t be thought of. The graveyard is one. We let it alone.” 

He placed the little linen-covered package tenderly in 
his inside pocket and buttoned his coat wdth an air of 
finaUty-; then he faced me truculently. 

“ I have been searching for this flask for ten years,” 
he asserted. “ If you can find the proper person to w'hom 
payment should be made I will give a good price. In the 
meantime I intend to keep it. It certainly is of no use to 
anyone, and I shan’t hesitate for a silly superstition.” 

I could not thrash him for it and I saw that nothing 
short of physical violence would remove it from his person. 
For a second I was 'tempted to argue with him ; tell him 
why he should not take the thing. Then I was frustrated by 
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mv own lack of a reason. I groped .with ; my instinctive 
knowledge that it was not to be done, trying to embody 

fhc abstract into something sufficiently , concrete to- 

him. And all the while I felt his gaze upon me,- hard,- very 

blue, a little mocking, absolutely determined. - 

Beliind the low crest ' of the ridge sounded a sipgte 
burst of laughter, aiid the ring of a tracewhain. A 
panic seized me.. Taking him by the, arm I 'rushed In® 
across the short distance to the buckboard ' and 'into his 
scat ; then leaped across him and took up the lines. ‘ 
Night was upon us, crowding forward from the recesses 
of the forest, pushing out beyorid us through the last scattered 
trees, flowing over the sea and. lifting like level srhoke’ into 
the void of sky. The horse started forward, wrenching the 
wheels from the clutching sand. ' . 1 

Before us, coming suddenly up in the dusk, a party of 
field Negroes filled the road. A second burst of laughter 
sounded, warm now, volatile and disarniing. It made me 
ashamed of my panic. The party passed the vehicle, . dividing 
and flowing by on both sides of the road. The last vestiges, 
•of day brought out high lights on their long earth-polished 
hoes. Teeth were a white accent here and there. Only eyes, 
and fallen sockets under the brows of the very old, seemed 
to defy the fading glimmer, bringing the night in therri from 
the \yoods. Laughter and soft Gullah ' words. Were warm in 
the air about us. . . , 

“ Howdy, Boss.” 

“ Evenin’,. Boss.” . ' , . ' 

The women curtsied in their high nicked - lip skirts'; 
the men touched hat brims. Several mules followed, grotesque 
and incredible in the thickening dark, their trace chains 
•dangling and chiming faintly. 

The party topped the rise, then dropped behind iti 
b-irf immediate and profound; as though a curtain 

had been mng down upon the heels of the last. 

rather ®y companion. “I 

tffiW m l2r w”" '"S out at zero, as it were, with every! 

ngjo learn from our amazing civilization.” ' . -- 

art “ They had created a Congo 

Indian^ • drugged and ^robbed their, fet 
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weapons that had failed in the final engagement with the 
last dark enemy. 

Barlcsdale was puttering excitedly about among the 
graves, peering at the strange assortment of crockery and 
glass. The sight reminded me of what Spencer had said of 
the man’s lio&y and a chill foreboding assailed me. I jumped 
from the buckboard, 

“ Here,” I called, “I wouldn’t disturb those things if I 
were you.” 

But my words went unheeded. When I reached Barks- 
dale’s side, he was holding a small flat bottle, half filled with 
a sticky black fluid, and was rubbing the earth from it with 
his coat sleeve. The man was electric with excitement. He 
held the flask close to his glasses, then spun around upon me. 

" Do you know what this is ? ” he demanded, then 
rushed on .triumphantly with his answer : “It’s a first issue, 
half-pint flask of the old South Carolina State dispensarj'. 
It gives me the only complete set in existence. Not another 
one in America. I b^d hoped that I might get on the trail 
of one down here. But to fall upon it like this ! ” 

The hand that held the flask was shaking so violently 
that the little palmetto tree and single X that marked it 
described small agitated circles. He drew out his handkerchief 
and wrapped it up tenderly, black contents and all. 

“ Come,” he annoimced, “ we’ll go now.” 

“ Not so fast,” I cautioned him. “ You can’t carry 
that away. It simply isn’t done down here. We may have 
out moral lapses, but there are certain things that — ^well — 
can’t be thought of. The graveyard is one. We let it alone.” 

He placed the little linen-covered package tenderly in 
his inside pocket and buttoned his coat with an air of 
finality-; then he faced me truculendy. 

“I have been searching for this flask for ten years,” 
he asserted. “ If you can find the proper person to whom 
payment should be made I will give a good price. In the 
meantime I intend to keep it. It certainly is of no use to 
anyone, and I shan’t hesitate for a silly superstition.” 

I could not thrash him for it and I saw that nothing 
short of physical violence would remove it from his person. 
For a second I was 'tempted to argue with him ; tell him 
why he should not take the thing. Then I was frustrated by 
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Barksdale consigned. me to limbo .with bis mocking^ ;; 
intoletablc smile. . . . 

The first few days at the dub were spent by my guest 
in going through the preliminaiy routine of the. systematic . 
writer. Books were unpacked and arranged in the order ' 
of study, loose-leaf folders were laid out, and notes made for 
the background of his thesis. He was working at a table in 
his bedroom which adjoined my own, and as I also used 
my sleeping apartment as a study for the fabrication of the 
fiction which, with my salary as manager of die dub, dis- 
charged my financial obligations, I could not help seeing 
something of him. 

On die morning of the second day I glanced in as I 
passed his door, and surprised him gloating over his find. It 
was placed on the table before him, and he was gaang 
fixedly at it. Unfortunately, he looked up ; our glances met 
and, with a self-consciousness that smote us simultaneously, 
remained locked. Each felt that the subject had better remain 
closed — ^yet there the flask stood evident and unavoidable. 

After a strained space of time I managed to step into 
the room, pick up a book and say casually : 

“I am rather interested in Negroes myself. Do you 
mind if I see what you have here ? ” 

While I examined the volume he passed behind me and 
put the flask away, then came and looked at the book with 
me. “ ‘ African Religions and Superstitions,’ ” he said, 
reading the tide aloud ; then supplemented : 

"An interesdng mythology for the American Negro, 
littie more. The African GuUah Negro, from whom these 
are descended, believed in a God, you know, but he only 
created, then turned his people adrift to be prayed upon by 
malign spirits conjured up by their enemies. Really a religion 
or rather a supersdtion, of senseless terror.” 

“ I am not so sure of the complete obsoleteness of the 
old rites and superstidons,” I told hun, feeling as I proceeded 
that I was engaged in a useless mission. "I know these , 
Negroes pretty well. For them. Plat-eye, for instance, is a 
verj' actual presence. If you will nodce the cook you will see 
that she seems to get along without a prayer book, but when 
she goes home after dark she sdcks a sulphur match in her 
hair. Sulphur is a charm against Plat-eye.” 
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“1 gets dc toot’ache. Boss. I can’t git ober ’fore 
termorrer.” The boy knew that I did not believe him. He 
also knew that I would not take issue with him on the point. 
No- Negro on the island will say “ no ” to a white man. 
Call it “ good form ” if you will, but what Thomas had 
said to me was merely the code for “I’m through.” I did 
not expect him and I was not disappointed. 

Noon of the following day I took ,the buckboard, 
crossed the ferry to the mainland, and returned at dark 
-with a cheerful wholesome Negress, loaned to me by a 
plantation owner, who answered for her faithfulness and 
promised that she would cook for us during the emergency. 
She got us a capital supper, retired to the room adjoining 
the kitchen that I had prepared for her, as I did not wish 
her to meet the Negroes in the village, and in the morning 
had vanished utterly. She must have left immediately after 
supper, for the bed was undisturbed. 

I walked straight from her empty room to Barksdale’s 
sanctum, entered, crossed to the closet where he had put 
the flask, and threw the door wide. The space was empty. 
I spun around and met his amused gaze. 

“ Thought I had better put it away carefully. It is too 
valuable to leave about.” 

Our glances crossed like the slide of steel on steel. 
Then suddenly my own impotence to master the situation 
arose and overwhelmed me. I did not admit it even to myself, 
but that moment saw what amounted to my complete 
surrender. 

We entered upon the haphazard existence inevitable 
with two preoccupied men unused to caring for their own 
conifort : impossible makeshift meals, got when we were 
hungr)- ; beds made when we were ready to get into them ; 
with me, hours put into work that had to be torn up and 
started over the next day ; with Barksdale, regular tours of 
investigation about the island and two thousand words a 
day, no more, no less, written out in long hand and methodi- 
cally filed. We naturally saw less and less of each other — a 
fact which was evidently mutually agreeable. 

It was therefore a surprise to me one night in the second 
week to leap from sleep into a condition of lucid consciousness 
and find myself staring at Barksdale who had opened tne 
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door, between our rooms. There he stood like a bird of iU 
omen, tall and slightly stooping, with his ridiculous night- 
shirt and thin slightly bowed slianks. 

‘'■'[‘11 leave this open if you don’t mind,” he said with 
a new note of apology in his voice. “ Haven’t been sleeping 
%"cry well for a week or so, and thought the draft through the 
hotir.c might cool the air.” 

hnmcdiatcly I knew that there was something behind 
the apparently casual action of the man. He was the type 
who could lie through conviction ; adopt some expedient 
point of view, convince himself that it was the truth, then 
assert it as a fact ; but he was not an instinctive liar, and that 
new apologetic note gave him away. For a while after he 
went back to bed, I lay wondering what was behind his 
reaucst. 

i. 

Then for the first time I felt it ; but henamed in by the 
appalling limitations of human, speech, how am I to make 
the experience plain to others ! 

Once I was standing behind the organ of a great 
cathedral when a bass chord was pressed upon the keys ; 
suddenly the air about me was all sound and movement. The 
demonstration that night was like this a little, except that 
the place of the sound was taken by an almost audible 
silence, and the vibrations were so violent as to seem almost 
a fciction against tltc nerve terminals. The wave of movement 
lasted tor several minutes, then it abated slowly. But this 
v/as the strange thing about it : the agitation was not dissi- 
pated into the air ; rather it seemed to settle slowly, heavily, 
about my body, and to move upon my skin like the multi- 
tudinous crawling of invisible and indescribably loathsome 
vermin. 

I got up and struck a light. The familiar disorder of the 
room sprang into high relief, reassuring me, telling me 
coolly not to be a fool. I took the lamp into Barksdale’s 
room. There he lay, his eyes wide and fixed, braced in his 
bed with every muscle tense. He gave me the impression of 
wrenching himself out of invisible bonds as he turned and 
sat up on the edge of his bed. 

Just about to get up and work,” he said in a voice 
That he could not manage to make casual. Been suffering 
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from insomnia for a week, and it’s beginning to get on rr 
nerves.” 

The strange sensation had passed from my body b 
the thought of sleep was intolerable. We went to our des! 
leaving the door ajar, and wrote away the four hours th 
remained until daylight. 

And now a question arises of which due cog^an< 
must be taken even though it may weaken my testimon 
Is a man quite sane who has been without sleep for ten da; 
and nights ? Is he a competent witness ? I do not knot 
And yet the phenomena that followed my first startk 
awakening entered into me and became part of my li 
experience. I live them over shudderingly when my resistam 
is low and memory has its way with me. I know that th< 
transpired with that instinctive certainty which lies back < 
human knowledge and is immune from the scepticism ( 
the cynic. 

After that first night the house was filled with ti 
vibrations. I closed the door to Barksdale’s room, hoping 
superstitious hope that I would be immune. After an hot 
I opened it again, glad for even his companionship. On] 
while I was wide awake and driving my brain to its capadt 
did the agitation cease. At the first drowsiness it woul 
commence faindy, then swell up and up, fighting sleep bac 
from the tortured brain, working under leaden eyelids upo 
the tired eyes. 

Ten days and nights of it ! Terrible for me : devastaUn 
for Barksdale. It wasted him like a jungle fever. 

Once when I went near him and his head had droppe 
forward on his desk in the vain hope of relief, I made 
discovery. He was the centre. The moment I bent over hir 
my nerve terminals seemed to become living antenna: he! 
out to a force that frayed and wasted them away. In my owi 
room it was better. I went there and sat where I could sti] 
see him for what small solace there was in that. 

I entreated him to go away, but with his insane obstinac 
he would not hear of it. Then I thought of leaving him 
confessing myself a coward — bolting for it. But again 
something deeper than logic, some obscure tribal loyalty 
held me bound. Two members of the same race; and ou 
there the palmetto jungle, the village with its fires bronzi 
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against the midnight trees, the malign, bcleagncting pcescnccv 
No, it could not be done. But I did slip over to the mainlaad 
and arrange to send a wire to Spencer telling him to comb 
and get Barksdale, that the man was ill. 

During that interminable ten days and nights the 
fundamental difference between Barl«dale and myself 
became increasingly evident. He v/ould go to great pains 
to explain the natural causes of our malady, 

“ Simple enough,” he would say, while his bloodshot 
eyes, fixed on me, shouted the lie to his words. “One of 
those damn swamp fevers. Livingstone complained of thcm„ 
you will remember, and so did Stanley. Here ii) this sub- 
tropical belt we arc evidently subject to the plague. Doubtless 
there is a scrum. I should have inquired before coming 
down.” 

To this I said nothing, but I confess now, at risk of 
being branded a coward, that I had become the victim of a 
superstitious terror. Frequently when Barksdale was out I 
searched for the flask without finding the least trace of it. 
Finally I capitulated utterly and took to carrying a piece of 
sulphur next to my skin. Nothing availed. 

The strange commotion in the atmosphere became more 
and more persistent. It crowded over from the nights into- 
the days. It came at noon ; any time that drowsiness fell 
upon our exhausted bodies it was there, waging a battle 
with it beliind the closed lids. Only witli the muscles tense 
and the eyes wide could one inhabit a static world. After 
the first ten days I lost count of time. There was a nightmare 
quality to its unbreakable continuity. 

I remember only the night when I saw hr in Barksdale’s 
doorway, and I think that it must have been in the third, 
week. There was a full moon, I remember, and there had 
been unusual excitement in the village. I have alv/ays had 
passion for moonlight and I stood long on the piazza watching 
the great disc change from its horizon copper to gold, then 
cool to silver as it swung up into the immeasurable tranquillity 
of the, southern night. At first I thought that the Negroes 
must be having a dance, for I could hear the syncopation 
of sticks on a cabin floor, and the palmettos and moss- 
draped live oaks that grew about the buildings could be- 
seen' the full quarter of a mile away, a ruddy bronze against 
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the sky from a brush fire. But the longer I waited listening 
the less sure I became about the nature of the celebration. 
The rhythm became strange, complicated ; and the chanting 
that rose and fell with the drumming rang with a new, com- 
pelling quality, and lacked entirely the abandon of dancers. 

Finally I went into my room, stretched myself full 
dressed on the bed, and almost achieved oblivion. Then 
suddenly I was up again, my fists clenched, my body .taut. 
The agitation exceeded anything that I had before experi- 
enced. Before me, across Barksdale’s room, were wide open 
double doors letting on the piazza. They moulded the moon- 
light into a square shaft that plunged through the darkness 
of the room, cold, white, and strangely substantial among 
the half-obliterated familiar objects. I had the feeling that 
it could be touched. That hands could be slid along its bright 
surface. It possessed itself of the place. It yvas the one reality 
in a swimming, nebulous cube. Then it commenced to 
tremble with the vibrations of the apartment. 

And now the incredible thing happened. Incredible 
because belief arises in each of us out of the corroboration 
of our own life experience ; and I have met no other white 
man who has beheld Plat-eye. I have no word, no symbol 
which can ati'aken recognition. But who has not seen heat 
shaking upward from hot asphalt, shaking upward until the 
things beyond it wavered and quaked ? That is the nearest 
approach in the material world. Only the thing that I witnessed 
w’as coloured a cold blue, and it was heavy with the perfume 
of crushed jasmine flowers. 

I stood, muscle locked to muscle by terror. 

The centre of the shaft darkened ; the air bore upon 
me as though some external force exerted a tremendous 
pressure in an effort to render an abstraction concrete : to 
mould moving unstable elements into something that could 
be seen — touched. 

Suddenly it was done — accomplished. I looked — ^I saw her. 

The shock released me, and I got a flare from several 
matches struck at once. Yellow light bloomed on familiar 
objects. I got ihe fire to a lamp wick, then looked again. 

The shaft of moonlight was gone. The open doors 
showed only a deep blue vacant square. Beyond them 
somethmg moved. The lamp-light steadied, grew. It warmed 
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the room like fire. Xt spread over the turniturc, making it 
rcai again. It fell across B.icksclalc^s bed, dragging nis' gaze 
^nth..ii.Tkebctln<stserf!pl)\ 

I got to the piarza just as he disappeared under % 
wide-armed live oak. The Spanish moss tell behind him 
like a curtain. The place was a hundred yards away. V»7!icn I 
reached it, all trace of him had vanished. 

I went back to the house, built a rousing fire, lir all the 
lamps, and stretched myself in a deep chair to v/ait until 
morning. 

Then f an automobile horn on Ediwander Island. 
Imagine that 1 I could not place it at first. It crashed through 
my sleep like the trump of iudgment. It called me up front 
the abysses into which I had follen. It infuriated me. It reduced 
me to tears. Finally it tore me from unutterable bliss, and 
held me blinking in the high noon, with my silly lamps 
still burning palely about me. 

“You’re a hell of a fellow,” called Spencer. “Think 
I’ve got notliing to do but come to this jungle in summer 
to nurse you and Barksdale ? ” 

He got out of a big muddy machine and strode forward 
laughing. “ Oh, well,” he said, “ I won’t row you. It gave 
me a chance to try out the new bus. Tlvat’s why I'm late. 
Thought I’d motor down. Had a hell of a time getting over 
the old ferry ; but it was worth it to see the niggers when I 
started up on Ediwander. Some took to trees — one even 
jumped overboard.” 

He ended on a hearty burst of laughter. Then he looked 
at fuc and broke off short. I remember how his face looked 
then, close to mine, white and frightened. 

“My God, man!” he exclaimed, “ wtiat's wrong? 
You aren’t going to die on me, ate you ? ” 

“ Not to-day,” I told him. “ We’ve got to find Barksdale 
first.” 

We could not get a Negro to help us. I hey greeted 
Spencer, who had .always been popular with them, warmly. 
Then laughed their deep laughter— were just as they .had 
always been with him., Mingo, his old paddlcr. pronmcd to 
meet us in half an hour with a gang. v ■ ^ : 

Thegf never showed up; and later, when we ' -..tn-:- 

the sdllagc to find them, there svas not a hunisn ’ 
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premises. Only a pack of curs there that followed us as 
closely as they dared and hung just out of boot reach, snapp- 
ing at our heels. 

We had to go it alone ; a stretch of jungle five miles 
square, a large part of it accessible only with bush hooks 
and machetes. We dared not take the time to go to the 
mainland and gather a party of whites, Barskdale had been 
gone over twelve hours when we started and he would not 
last long in his emaciated condition. 

The chances were desperately against us. Spencer 
though physically a giant, was soft from office life. I was 
hanging on to consciousness only by a tremendous and 
deliberate effort. We took food with us, which we ate on 
our feet during breathing spells, and we fell in our tracks 
for rest when we could go no farther. 

At^ night, when we were eating under the high, white 
moon, he told me more of the man for whom we were 
searching. 

“ I ought to have written you more fully at the start. 
You’d have been sorry for him then, not angry with him. 
He does not suggest Lothario now, but he was desperately 
in love once. 

“ She was the most fantastically imaginative creature, 
quick as light, and she played in circles around him. He was 
never dull in those days. Rather handsome, in the lean 
Gibson manner ; but he was always — well — matter of fact. 
She had all there was of him the first day, and it was hers to 
do as she pleased with. Then one morning she saw quite 
plainly that he would bore her. She had to have someone 
who could play. Barksdale could have died for her, but he 
could not play. Like that,” and Spencer gave a snap of his 
fingers, ” she jugged him. It was at a house party. I was 
there and saw it. She was the sort of surgeon who believes 
in amputation and she gave it to Barksdale there without an 
anxsthetic and with the crowd looking on. 

" He changed after that. Wouldn’t have anything he 
couldn’t feel, see, smell. He had been wounded by some- 
thing elusive, intangible. He v/as still scarred ; and he hid 
behind the defences of his five good senses. When I met him 
five years later he had gone in for facts and glass.” 
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He stopped speaking for a moment. The Augnu dark 
crowded closer, pressing its low, insistent nocftirne against 
our ears. Then he resumed in a musing voice ; “ Strange the 
obsession that an imaginative woman can exercise os'er an 
unimaginative man. It is the sort of thing that can follow a 
chap to the grave. Celia’s living in Euro]' 
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children— but I believe that if she called hitn to-dzy IvM 
go. She xyas very beautiful, you know.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I know. Very t.all, bionde, with 
hair fluffed and' shining abput her head like a mrsdonna’a 
halo. Odd way of standing, too, with head turned to ons 
side so that she might look at one over her shoulder. Ja-miiine 
perfume, hcavyy almost daiggy.” 

Spencer was startled : “ You’ve seen her ! ” 

“ Yes, here. She came foe Barksdale last rdght. I svv 
her as plainly as I sec you.” 

“ But she’s abroad, I tcU you,” 

I turned to Spencer with a. .sudden rc'olve : “Yo-dv” 
heard the Negroes here talk of Plat-eye ? ” 

He nodded, 

“ Well, I've got to tell you tomethLng 
believe it or not. Bark3d.alc got in wrong down 
flask from the graveyard. There’s been, hell 
ever since: fires and singing cr/ery .night in the 'nhhgr ir.d 
a lot more. I am sure now what It all rr-ear.-t — la'C: 
Plat-eye, of course, to lead Barkidalc aw 
at the same time emptying the hoate 'o teat 
searched foe the flask,” 

“ But Ceh.a ; hove could they 'mow about her 
“They didn’t. But Barksd^^e knew, 'Hnej h 
break liim down and let bis old obtesnon can 
probably saw her on the re-fles from mm, 
was there,” 

Spencer was leaning toward me, toe rnv>r 
upon his face. I could see that .ne bekr.-eu, 

“ Thank God you see it,” I breath-vh '' Iw; 
why we’ve got to find birn .soon/ 

In. the hour just before dasv.n *ve cnr-.'gto 
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forest at the far side of the island. ^ ^ ^ 

reached long finger.'; of pale l%bt toro'ign otc, 
ease was a ssvinging ftchuki of half n;n,t a.ecs. v 
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of immense blue, heron broke suddenly into the air before 
us, hurling the mist back into our faces from their beating 
wings. Spencer, who v;as ahead of me, gave a cry and darted 
forward, disappearing behind a palmetto thicket. I grasped 
my machete and followed. 

Our quest had ended. Barksdale lay face dovmward 
in the marsh with his head toward the east. His hands flung 
out before him w'ere already awash in the rising tide. 

We dragged him to high ground. He was breathing 
faintly in spasmodic gasps, and his pulse was a tiny thread of 
movement under our finger tips. Two saplings and our 
coats gave us a makeshift litter, and three hours of stumbling, 
agonizing labour brought us with our burden to the forest’s 
edge. 

I waited with him there, while Spencer went for his 
car and some wraps. When he returned his face was a study. 

" Had a devil of a time finding blankets,” he told me, - 
as we bundled Barksdale up for the race to town. " House 
looks as though a tornado had passed through it ; everything 
out on the piazza, and in the front yard.” 

With what strength I had left I turned toward home. 
Behind me lay the forest, dark even in the summer noon ; 
before me, the farthest hill, the sparse pines, and the tumble 
of mounds in the graveyard. , - 

I entered the clearing and looked at the mound from 
which Barksdale had taken the flask. There it was again. 
While it had been gone the cavity had filled with water ; now 
this had flooded out when the bottle has been replaced and 
still glistered grey on the sand, black on the pine needles. 

I regained tite road and headed for the club. 

Up from the fields cam.e the hands, dinner bound ; 
fifteen or twenty of them ; the women taking the direct sun 
indifferently upon their bare heads. Bright field hoes gleamed 
on shoulders. The hot noon stirred to deep laughter, soft 
Gullah accents : 

“ Momin’, Boss — howdy. Boss.” 

They divided and flowed past me, women curtsying, 
nten touching hat brims. On they went ; topped the ridge ; 
dropped from view. 

Sihue, ir/j mediate ami projouml. 



The Tkce of Sfnng 

By Guy db Maubassa.n't 

Tt was jnarkct-day. From all the countryside around 
Godcrvillc the peasants and their wives were cominp 
toward the town. The men walked slowly, throwing the 
\vholc body forward at ever,' step of their long, crooked legs. 
They w'crc deformed frojn pushing the plough foe this 
makes the left shoulder higher, and bends their torsos 
sidcavays ; from reaping the grain, when they have to spread 
their legs so as to be steady on their feet. Their starchcti 
blue blouses, globy as though varnished, ornamented at 
collar and cuds with some little embroidered design Vv'crc 
blown out around their bony bodies. They looked like so 
many balloons about to rise. 

Some of the peasants dragged a cow or a calf at the end 
of a rope. And just behind the animal followed their wives 
beating it over the back avith a Icaf-covcrcd branch to hasten 
the pace, and carrying large baskets out of which protnidcd 
heads of chickens or ducks. These women walked more 
quickly and energetically than the men, with their erect, 
dried-up figures. Little shawls were pinned over their flat 
bosoms, and their heads were engulfed in white cloths, 
enclosing the hair and surmounted by a cap. 

Now a cart passed by, jogging along behind a nag and 
shaking up the two men on the scat, as well as the u'om.an at 
the bottom of the cart who held f^st to its sidc.s to lessen the 
hard jolting.. 

In the market-place at Godctwiile was a great crowd, a 
multitude of men and beasts. The horns of cattle, the high,^ 
long-napped hats of wealthy peasants, the headdresses of 
the women came to the surface of that sea. And the sharp, 
shrill, barking voices made a continuous, wild din, while 
above it occasionally rose a huge burst of laugh* 
sturdy lungs of a merr)- peasant or a prolong h y 

a cow tied fast to the w-ali of a house. 

Tt all smelled of the stable, of milk, 
piration, giving off that half-human, , 
which is peculiar to countty folks. - 
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Maitre Hauchecorne, of Breaute, had just arrived at 
Goderville and was making his way toward the square 
when he perceived on the ground a little piece of string. 
Maitre Hauchecorne, economical as ate all true Normans, 
reflected that everything was worth picking up which could 
be of any use, and he stooped down, but painfully, because 
he suffered from rheumatism. He took the bit of thin string 
from the ground and was carefully preparing to roll it up 
when he saw Maitre Malandain, the harness maker, -on his 
door-step staring at him. They had once had a quarrel about 
a halter, and they, had borne each other malice ever since. 
Maitre Hauchecorne was overcome with a sort of shame 
at being seen by his enemy picking up a bit of string in the 
road. He quickly hid it beneath his blouse ind then shpped it 
into his breeches pocket, then pretended to be still looking 
for something on the ground which he did not discover and 
finally went off toward the market-place, his head bent 
forward and his body almost doubled in two by rheumatic 
pains. 

He was at once lost in the crowd, which kept moving 
about slowly and noisily as it chaffered and bargained. The 
peasants examined the cows, went off, came back, always in 
doubt for fear of being cheated, never quite daring to decide, 
looking the seller square in the eye in the effort to discover 
the tricks of the man and the defect in the beast. 

The women, having placed their great baskets at their 
feet, had taken out the poultry, which lay upon the ground 
their legs tied together, with terrified eyes and scarlet combs. 

They listened to propositions, maintaining their prices 
in a decided manner with an impassive face or perhaps ' 
deciding to accept the smaller price offered, suddenly calling 
out to the customer who was starting to go away : 

“ All right. I’ll let you have them, Mait’ Anthime.” 

Then, little by little, the square became empty, and 
when the Angelus struck midday those who lived at a distance 
poured into the inns. 

At Jourdain’s the great room , was filled with eaters 
just as the vast court was filled with vehicles of every sort — 
wagons, gigs, chars-a-bancs, tilburies, innumerable vehicles 
which have no name, yellow with mud, mis-shapen, pieced 
together, raising their shafts to heaven like two arms, or it 
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may be with their nose on the ground and their rear in the 


air. 


Just opposite to where the diners were at table the huge 
fireplace, with its bright flame, gave out a burning, heat on 
the backs of those who sat at the right. Three spits were 
turning, loaded with chickens, with pigeons and with joints 
of mutton, and a delectable odour of roast meat and of 
gravy flowing over crisp brown skin arose from the hearth, 

kindled merriment, caused mouths to water. 

All the aristocracy of the plough were eating there at 
Mait’ Jourdain’s, the innkeeper’s, a dealer in horses also 
and a sLarp fellow who had made a great deal of money in 
his day. , 

The dishes were passed round, were emptied, as were 
the Jugs of yellow cider. Every one told of his affairs, of his 
purchases and his sales. They exchanged news about the' 
crops. The weather was for greens, but too wet for grain. 

Suddenly the drum began to beat in the' courtyard 
before the house. Every one, except some of the most 
indifferent, was on their feet at once and ran to the door, 
to the windows, their mouths full and napkins in their 
hand. 

When the public crier had finished his tattoo he called 
forth in a jerky voice, pausing in the wrong places : 

“Be it known to Ae inhabitants' of Goderville and in 
general to all persons present at the market that there has 
been lost this morning on the Beuzeville road, between 
and ten o’clock, a black leather pocket-book contahrr-e, 
five hundred francs and business papers; You are recDescsa;'^ 
to return it to theinayor’s office at once or to 
Houlbreque, of IVfanneville. There will be 
reward.” . 

Then the man went away. They heard gcc 
distance the dull beating of the drum and the 
the crier. Then they ail began to talk Oir "hr ^ 
ing up the chimees which ISIaitre HouiBramennf: ': 
or of not finding his pocket-book 
The meal went on. Thev - 


ru'ra:-: 




tne corporal of gendarmes aupeared cu' tne.: 
He asked; : 


' Is Jdaitre Hauchecom^ of 3 
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Maitre Hauchecorne, seated at the other end of the 
table, answered : 

“ Here I am, here I am.” 

And he followed the corporal. 

The mayor was waiting for him, seated in an armchair. 
He was the notary of the place, a tall, grave man of pompous 
speech. 

“ Maitre Hauchecorne,” said he, “ this morning on the 
Beuzeville road, you were seen to pick up the pocket-book 
lost by Maitre Houlbreque, of Manneville.” 

The countryman looked at the mayor in amazement, 
frightened already at this suspicion which rested on him, he 
knew not why. 

“ I — ^I picked up that pocket-book ? ” 

“ Yes, you.” 

“ I swear I don’t even know anything about it.” 

“ You were seen.” 

“ I was seen — 1 ? Who saw me ? ” 

“ M. Malandain, the harness-maker.” 

Then the old man remembered, understood, and, 
reddening with anger, said 

“ Ah I he saw me, did he, the rascal ? He saw me picking 
up this string here, M’sieu le Maire.”' 

And fumbling at the botton of his pocket, he pulled 
out of it the little end of string. 

But the mayor incredulously shook his head : 

“ You will not make me believe, Maitre Hauchecorne, 
that M. Malandain, who is a man whose word can be relied 
on, has mistaken this string for a pocket-book.” 

The peasent, furious, raised his hand and spat on the 
ground beside him as if to attest his good faith, repeating : 

“ For all that, it is God’s truth, M’sieu le Maire. There ! 
On my soul’s salvation, I repeat it.” 

The mayor continued : 

“After you picked up the object in question, you even 
looked about for some time in the mud to see if a. piece of 
money had not dropped out of it.” 

The good man was choking with indignation and fear. 

“ How can they tell — how can they tell such lies as that 
to slander an honest man ! How can they ? ” 

His protestations were in vain ; he was not believed. 
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He was confronted with M. Malandain, who repeated 
and sustained his testimony. They railed at one another for 
an hour. At his own request Maitre Hauchccornc was 
searched. Nothing was found on him. 

At last the mayor, much perplexed, sent him away, 
warning him that he would Inform the public prosecutor 
and ask for orders. 

The news had spread. When he left the mayor’s office 
the old man was surrounded, interrogated with a curiosity 
which was serious or mocking, as the ease might be, but into 
which no indignation entered. And he began to tell the story 
of the string. They did not believe him. They laughed. 

He passed on, buttonholed by every one, himself 
buttonholding his acquaintances, beginning over and over 
again his talc and his protestations, showing his pockets 
turned inside out to prove tliat he had-nothing in them. 

They said to him : 

“ You old rogue I ” 

He grew more and more angry, feverish, in despair at 
not being believed, and kept on telling his story. 

The night came. It was time to go home. He left with 
three of his neighbours, to whom he pointed out the place 
where he had picked up the string, and all the way he talked 
of his adventure. 

That evening he made the round of the village of Breate 
for the purpose of telling every one. He met only unbelievers. 

He brooded over it all night long. 

The next day, about one in the afternoon, Marius 
Paumcllc, a farmhand of Maitre Breton, the market gardener 
at Ymauvillc, returned the pocket-book and its contents to 
Maitre Floulbrequc, of Mannevxllc. 

This man said, indeed, that he had found it on the 
road, but not knowing how to read, he had carried it home 
■ and given it to his master. 

Tire news spread to the environs. Maitre Hauchccornc 
was informed. He started off at once and began to relate 
his stoiiy with the denomment. He was triumphant. 

“Wliat grieved me,” said he, “was not the thing 
itself, do you understand, but it was being accused of lying. 
Nothing docs you so much harm as being in disgrace for 
lying.” 
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All Bay lie talked of his adventure. He told it on the 
toads to the people "who passed, at the cabaret to the people 
■who drank and next Sunday -when they came out of church. 
He even stopped strangers to tell them about it. He -was 
easy no-w, and yet something worried him without his 
knowing exactly what it was. People had a joking manner 
while they listened. They did not seem convinced. He seemed 
to feel their remarks behind his back. 

On Tuesday of the following week he went to market 
at Goderville, prompted solely by the need of telling his 
story. 

Malandain, standing on his doorstep, began to laugh 
as he saw him pass. "Why ? 

He accosted a farmer of Criquetot, who did not let 
him finish, and giving him a punch in the pit of the stomach, 
cried in his face : " Oh, you great rogue ! ” Then he turned 
his heel upon — him. 

Maitre Hachecorne remained speechless and grew 
more and more uneasy. Why had they called him “ great 
rogue ” ? 

When seated at table in Hourdain’s tavern he began 
again to explain the whole affair. 

A horse dealer of Montivilliers shouted at him : 

" Get out, get out, you old scamp 1 I know all about 
your old string.” 

Hauchecorne stammered : 

“ But since they found it again, the pocket-book ! ” 

But the other continued : 

“Hold your tongue, daddy; there’s one who finds it 
and there’s another who returns it. And no one the wiser.” 

The farmer was speechless. He understood at last. 
They accused him of having had the pocket-book brought 
back by an accomplice, by a confederate. 

He tried to protest. The whole table began to laugh. 

He could not finish his dinner, and went away amid a 
chorus of jeers. 

He went home indignant, choking with rage, with 
confusion, the more cast down since with his Norman 
craftiness he was, perhaps, capable of having done what 
they accused him of and even of boasting of it as a good 
trick. He was dimly conscious that it was impossible to 
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prove his innocence, his craftiness being so 'wcli known. He 
felt himself struck to the heart by the injustice of the suspicion. 

He began anew to tell his tale, lengthening , his recital 
every clay, each day, each day adding new proofs, mote 
energetic declarations and more sacred oaths, which he 
thought of, which he prepared in his hours of solitude, for 
his mind was entirely occupied with the story of the string. 
The more he denied it, the more artfol his arguments, the 
less he was believed. 

“ Those arc liars’ proofs,” they said behind his back. 

He felt this. It preyed upon him and he exhausted 
himself in useless efforts. 

He was visibly wasting away. 

Jokers would make him tell the story of the piece of 
string” to amuse them, just as you make a soldier who has 
been on a campaign tell his story of the battle. Has min d 
kept growing weaker and about the end of December he 
took to his bed. 

, He passed away early in January, and, in the ravings, 
of death agony, he protested his innocence, repeating : 

“ A little bit of string— -A little bit of string. See, here 
it is, M’sieu le Make.” 
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Tk Half-Brothers . 

By Mrs. Gaskel 


mother was twice married. She never spoke of her 
first husband, and it is only from other people that I 
have learnt what little I know about him. I believe she was 
scarcely seventeen when she was married to him : and he was 
barely onc-and-twenty. He rented a small farm up in Cumber- 
land, somewhere towards the sea-coast ; but he w’as perhaps 
too young and inexperienced to have the charge of land and 
cattle ; anyhow, his affairs did not prosper, and he fell into 
ill health, and died of consumption before they had been 
three years man and wife, leaving my mother a young widow 
of twenty, with a little child only just able to walk, and the 
farm on her hands for four years more by the lease, with 
half the stock on it dead, or sold off one by one to pay the 
more pressing debts, and with no money to purchase more, 
or even to buy the provisions needed for the small consump- 
tion of every day. There was another child coming, too ; 
and sad and sorry, I believe, she was to think of it. A dreary 
winter she must have had in her lonesome dwelling with 
never another near it for miles around ; her sister came to 


bear her company, and they two planned and plotted how 
to make every penny they could raise go as far as possible. 
1 can’t tell you how it happened that my little sister, whom I 
never saw, came to sicken and die; but, as if my poor mother’s 
cup was not full enough, only a fortnight before Gregory 
was born the little girl took ill of scarlet fever, and in a 
week she lay dead. My mother was, I believe, just stunned 
with this last blow. IMy aunt has told me that she did. not 
cry; Aunt Fanny would have been thankful if she had; 
but she sat holding the poor wee, lassie’s hand, and looking 
in her pretty, pale, dead face, without so much as shedding 
a tear. And it was all the same, when they had to take her 
away to be buried. She just kissed the child, and sat her 
down in the window-seat to watch the little black train of 


people (neighbours — my aunt, and one far-off cousin, who 
were all the friends they could muster) go winding away 
amongst the snow, which had fallen thinly over the country 
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the night before. When my aunt came back from the funeral 
she found my mother in the same place, and as dry-eyed as 
ever. So she continued until after Gregory was born ; and, 
somehow, his coming seemed to loosen the tears, and she 
cried day and night, till my aunt and the other watcher 
looked at each 'other in dismay , and would fain have stopped 
her if they had but known how. But she bade them let her 
alone, and not be over-anxious, "for every drop she shed 
eased her brain, which had been in a terrible state before for 
want of the power to cry. She seemed after that to think of 
nothing but her new little baby ; she had hardly appeared 
to remember either her husband or her little daughter that 
lay dead in Brigham churchyard — at least so Aunt Fanny 
said ; but she was a great talker, and my mother was very 
silent by nature, and I think aunt may have been mistaken 
in believing that my mother never never thought of her 
husband and child just because she never spoke about them . 

Aunt Fanny was older than my mother, and had a way 
of treating her like a child ; but, for all that, she was a kind, 
warm-hearted creature, whgt bought more of her sister’s, 
welfare than she did of her own ; and it was on her bit of 
money that they principally lived, and on what the two 
could earn by working for the great Glasgow sewing- 
merchants. But by and by my mo&er’s eyesight began to 
fail. It was not that she was exacdy blind, for she could see 
well enough to guide herself about the house, and to do a 
good deal of domestic work; but she could no longer do 
fine sewing and earn money. It must have been with the 
heavy crydng she had had in her day, for she was but a young 
creature at this time, and as pretty a young woman, I have 
heard people say, as any on the countryside. She took it 
sadly to heart that she could no longer give anything towards 
the keep of herself and her child. My Aunt Fanny would 
fain have persuaded her that she had enough to do in 
managing their cottage and minding Gregory ; but my 
mother knew that they were pinched, and that Aunt Fanny 
■ -elf had not as much to eat even of the commonest kind 
food as she could have done with ; and as for Gregory, 
ne was not a strong lad, and needed, not more food — ^for 
he always had enough, whoever went short — ^but better 
n ourishrnent, and more flesh meat. One day — it was Aunt 
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E'anny who told me all this about my poor mother,Tong after 
her death — as the sisters were, sitting together. Aunt Fanny 
working, and my mother hushing Gregory to sleep, William 
Preston, who was afterwards my father, came in. Hejgas 
reckoned an old bachelor ; I suppose he was long past forty, 

iuid he wa^mi^of lh^ wealthiest farmers thereabouts, and 

had known my grandfather well, and my mother and my 
aunt in their more prosperous days. He sat down, and began 
to twirl h is hat by way of being agreeable ; my aunt Fanny 
talked, and he listened and looked at my mother. But he 
said very little, either on that visit, or on many another 
that he paid before he spoke out what had been the real 
purpose of his calling so often all along, and from the ve^ 
first time he came to their house. One Sunday, however, 
my aunt Fanny stayed away from church, and took care of 
the child, and my mother went alone. When she came back, 
she ran straight upstairs, without going into the kitchen 
to look at Gregory or speak any word to her sister, and 
Aunt Fanny heard her cry as if her heart was breaking ; 
so she went up and scolded her right well through the 
bolted door, till at last she got her to open it. And then she 
threw herself on my aunt’s neck, and told her that William 
Preston had asked her to marry him, and had promised to : 
take good charge of her boy, and to let him want for no thin g, 
neither in the way of keep nor of education, and that she 
had consented. {.f 

Aunt Fanny was a good deal shocked at this ; for, 
as I have said, she had often thought that my mother 
had forgotten her first husband very quickly, and now 
here was proof positive of it, if she could so soon think 
of marrying again. Besides, as Aunt Fanny used to say, 
she herself v/ould have been a far more suitable match For 
a man of WiUiam Preston’s age than Helen, who, though 
she was a widow, had not seen her four-and-twentieth 
summer. However, as Aunt Fanny said, they had not asked 
her advice; and there was much to be said on the other 
side of the question. Flelen’s eyesight would never be good 
for much again, and as William Preston’s wife she would 
never need to do anything, if she chose to sit with her hands 
before her ; and a boy was a great charge to a widowed 
mother ; and now there would be a decent steady man to 
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look after him. So, bj' and by. Aunt Fanny seemed to take a 
brighter view of the marriage than did my mother herself, 
who hardly ever looked up, and never smiled after the day 
when she promised William Preston to be his wife. But 
much as she had loved Gregory before, she seemed to love 
him more now. She was continually talking to him when they 
were alone, though he was far to young to understand her 
moaning words, or give her any comfort, except by his 
caresses. 

At last William Preston and she were wed; and she 
went to be mistress of a well-stocked house, not above 
half-an-hour’s walk from where Aunt Fanny lived. I believe 
she did all that she could to please my father ; and a more 
dutiful wife, I have heard him hinaself say, could never have 
been. But she did not love him, and he soon found it out. 
She loved Gregory, and she did not love him. Perhaps, love 
would have come in time, if he had been patient enough to 
wait ; but it just turned him sour to sec how her eye brightened 
and her colour came at the sight of that little child, while 
for him who had given her so much she had only gentle 
words as cold as ice. He got to tauni her with the difference 
in her manner, as if that would bring love t and he took a 
positive dislike to Gregory,— (he was so jealous of the 
ready love that always gushed out like a spring of fresh 
water when he came near. He wanted her to love him more, 
and perhaps that was all well and good ; but he wanted her 
to love her child less, and that was an evil wish.^Onc day, 
he gave way to his temper, and cursed and swore at Gregory, 
who had got into some mischief, as children will ; my 
mother made some excuse for him; my father said it was 
hard enough to have to keep another man’s child, without 
having it perpetually held up in its naughtiness by his wife, 
who ought to be always in the same mind as he was ; and so 
from little they got to more ; and the end of it was, that my 
mother took to her bed before her time, and I was born 
that very day. My father was glad, and proud, and sortyf, 
all in a breath ; glad and proud that a son was born to him ; 
and sovry for his poor wife’s state, and to think how his 
angry words had brought it on. But he was a man who 
hked better to be angry, than sorry, so he soon found out 
that it was all Gregor\'’s fault, and owed him an additional 
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.j[»ru<lg^ for • having hastened my birth. Fie had another 
gfuigT against him before long. My mother began to sink ■ 
the day after I was born. My father sent to Carlisle for 
doctors, and would have coined his heart's blood into gold 
to save her, if that could have been ; but it could not. My 
aunt Fanny used to say sometimes, that she thought that 
Helen did not wish to live, and so just let herself die away 
without trying to take hold on life ; but when I questioned 
her, she owned that my mother did all the doctors bade 
her do, with the same sort of uncomplaining patience with 
which she had acted through life. One of her last requests 
was to have Gregory laid in her bed by my side, and then 
she made him take hold of my little hand. Her husband 
came in while she was looking at us so, and wheii he bent 
tenderly over her to ask her how she felt now, and seemed 
to gaze on us two little half-brothers, v/ith a grave’ sort of 
kindliness, she looked up in his face and smiled, almost her 
first smile at him ; and such a sweet smile I as more besides 
Aunt Fanny have said. In an hour she was deadi Aunt Fanny 
came to live with us. It was the best thing that could be done. 
My father would have been glad to return to his old mode 
of bachelor life, but what could he do with two little children? 

He needed a woman to take care' of him, and who so fitting 
as his wife’s elder sister ? So she had the charge of me, 
from my birth ; and for a time I was weakly, as was but 
natural, and she was always beside me, night and day, 
watching over me, and my father nearly as anxious as she. 
For his land had come dowm from father to son for more 
than three hundred years, and he would have cared for me 
merely as his flesh and blood that was to inherit the land 
after him. But he needed something to love ; for all that, to 
most people he was a stern, hard man, and he took to me 
as, I fancy, he had taken to no human being before — as he 
might have taken to my mother, if she had had no former 
life for him to be jealous of. I loved him back again right 
heartily, I loved all around me, I believe, for everybody 
was kind to me. After a time, I overcarne my original 'weakli- 
ncss of constitution, and was just a bonny, strong-looking 
lad whom every passer-by noticed, when my father took me 
rvith him to the nearest town. 

At home I was the darling of my aunt, the tenderly- 
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beloved of my father, the pet and play t hing o f the old 
domestics, the “young master” of the farm labourers^ 
before whom I played many a lordly antic, assuming a sort 
of authority which sat oddly enough, I doubt not, on such 
a baby as I was. 

Gregory was three years older than I. Aunt Fanny was 
always kind to him in deed and in action, but she did not 
often think about him, she had fallen so completely into 
the habit of being engrossed by me, from the fact of my 
having come into her charge as a delicate baby. My father 
never got over his grudging dislike to his stepson, who 
had so innocently wrestled with him for the possession of 
my mother’s heart, I mistrust me, too, that my father always 
considered him as the cause of my mother’s death and my 
early delicacy; and utterly unreasonable as this may seen, 

I believe my father rather cherished his feeling of alienation 
to my brother as a duty, than strove to repress it. Yet not 
for the world would my father have grudged him anything 
that money could purchase. That was, as it were, in^ the 
{^,]^*»'^bond ^^en he had wedded my giother. Gregory was lumpish 
^ and*Ioutish . awkward and ungainly, marring whatever h^ 
meddled in, and many a hard word and sharp scolding did 
he get from the people about the farm, who hardly waited 
till my father’s back was turned before they rated the stepson. 
I am ashamed — my heart is sore to think how I fell into the 
fashion of the family, and slighted my poor orphan step- 
brother. I don’t think I ever scouted him, or was wilfully 
ill-natured to him ; but the habit of being considered in 
all things, and being treated as something uncommon and 
superior, made me insolent in my prosperity, and I exacted 
mote than Gregory was always willing to grant, and then, 
irritated, I sometimes repeated the disparaging words I 
had heard others use with regard to him, without fully 
understanding their meaning. Whether he did or not I 
cannot tell. I am afraid he did. He used to turn sUent and 
quiet— Sullen and sulky , my father thought it : stupid. Aunt 
Fanny used to call it. But every one said he was stupid and 
dull, and this stupidity and dullness grew upon hum. He 
would sit without speaking a word, sometimes, for hours ; 
then my father would bid him rise and do some piece of 
work, maybe, about the farm. And he would take three 
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or four tellings before heAvould go. When we were sent ' 
to school, it was all theysame. He could never be made to 
s.^«»rcmcmbcr his lessons 'J the schoolmaster gr e w weary of ^ 
«^t:::^'^-5cbl ding and floggin'&T ' and at last advised my father just to 
Hire hini away, and set him to some farm work that might 
not be above his comprehension. I think he was more gloomy 
and'stupid than ever after this, yet he was not a cross lad ; 
he was patient and good-natured, and would try to do a 
kind turn for anyone, even if they had been scolding or 
aiding him not a minute before. But very often his attempts 
at kindness coded in some mischief to the very people he 


was trying to serve, owing to his awkward, ungainly ways; 

I suppose I was a clever lad ; at any rate, I always got plenty 
of praise ; and was, as we called it, the cock of the school. 
The schoolmaster said I could learn anything I chose, but 
my father, who had no great learning himself, saw little 
use in much for me, and took me away betimes, and kept 
me with him about the farm. Gregory^ was made into a*' 
kind of shepherd, receiving his training under old Adam, 
who was nearly past his work. I think old Adam was almost 
the first person who had a good opinion of Gregory. He 
stood to it that my brother had good parts, though he did 
not rightly know how to bring them out ; and for knowing 
the bearings of the Fells, he said he had never seen a lad 
like him. My father, would try to bring Adam round, to 
speak of Gregory’s faults and shortcomings ; but, instead 
of that, he would praise him twice as much, as soon as he 
found out what was my father’s object. 

One winter-time, when I was about sixteen, and 
Gregory nineteen, I was sent by my father on an errand 
to a place about seven miles distant by the road, but only 
about four by the Fells. He bade me return by the road 
whichever way I took in going, forjJie evenings closed in ( ^ 
early, and were often thick and misig ; besides which, old S 
Adam, now paralytic and bedridden, foretold a downfall ^ 
of snow before long. I soon got to my journey’s end, and /■ » 
soon had done my business ; earlier by an hour, I thought, 
than my father had expected, so I took the decision; of the 
way by which I would return into my own hands, and set 
off back again over the Fells, just as the first shades of 
evening began to fall. I ^looked dark and gloomy enough ; 
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but everything was so still that I thought I should have 
plenty of time to get home before the snow came down. 

Off I set at a pretty quick pace. But night came on quicker. 

The right path was clear enough in the day'-time, although 
at several points two or three exactly similar diverged from 
the same place ; but when there was a good light,'the traveller 
was guided by tlie sight of distant objects — a piece of roclr — 
a fall in the ground — ^which were quite invisible to me now 
I plucked up a brave heart, however, and- took what seemed 
to me the right road. It was wrong, nev’^ertheless, and led 
me whither I knew not, but to some wild boggy moor ' 
where the solitude seemed painful, intense, as if never 
footfall of man had come thither to’ break the silence. I 
tried to shout — ^with the dimmest possible hope of being 
heard — rather to reassure myself by the sound of my own 
voice; but my voice cam^hu^y pyid short, and yet it^ e 
■ dismayed me ; it seemed s o^ weird and stra nge, in that noise- ^ 
less expanse of black darkness, buddenly the air was filled 
thick with dusky flakes, my face and hands were wet with 
snow. It cut me off from the slightest knowledge of where 
I was, for I lost every idea of the direction from which I 
had come, so that I could not even retrace my steps ; it 
hemmed me in, thicker, thicker, with a darkness that might 
be felt. The boggy soil on which I stood quaked under me if 
I remained long in one place, and yet I dared not move far. 

(All my youthful hardiness seemed to leave me at onccA 
I was on the point of crying and only ^'ery shame seemed 
to keep it down. To save myself from shedding tears, I 
shouted — terrible, wild shouts for bare life they were. I 
turned sick as I paused to listen ; no answering sound came 
but the unfeeling echoes. Only the noiseless, pitiless snow 
^ jQ^ept falling thicker, thicker — faster, faster I I was growing 
^ numb and sleepy. I tried to move about, but I dared not go 
far, for fear of the precipices which, I knew, abounded in ^ 
certain places on the Fells. Now and then, I stood still and,^ 
shouted again ; but my v oice was get tin g chorea with tears. ‘ J 
as I thought of the desolate helpless de:uh 1 was to die, and »v 
how little they at hdme,“sifting round the warm, red, bright 
fire, wotted what was become of me, — and how my poor-o( 
father would grieve for me — -it would surely kill him — it 3 ,-r 
would break his heart, poor old man ! Aunt Fanny too—’ 'V 
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v,is to be the end of all her cares for me? I began- to,, 
review my life in a strange Icind-of vivid. dream,. in which 
the various scenes of my few bdyish years . passed bef(Ke me, 
like visions. ItLapaMofig^y* caused by such remembranc 
bf my short life,T^S^up, my strength and ^called out 
once more, a- long,, despairing, wailing cry, =to which h had - 
no hope of obtaining any answer, save from the echoes , 
around, dulled as the sound might .be by, the thickened am 
To my surprise I heard a cry—almost as long, as -wild 

mine— so wild, that it seemed unearthly, and I almost - 

thought it must be the voice of some of the meeting, spirits 
of the Fells, about whomT had Keard so many tales. ;My 
heart suddenly began to beat fast and loud. I couti not reply 
for a minute or two,. I nearly fancied I had lost the power of 
utterance. Just at this moment a dog barked. Was it Lassie’s 
bark — my brother’s collie?— an ugly enough brute, with a; 
white, ill-looking face, that my fether always kicked whenever ' 
he saw it, partly for its own .demerits, partly' because it 
belonged to my brother. On such occasions^ Gregory would 
whistle Lassie away, and go off and sit \vith her in . some" 
outhouse. My father had once or' twice been ashamed of' 
himself, when die poor collie had yowled 'out with the - 
suddenness of the pain, and had relieved himself of; his '' 
self-reproach by blaming my brother, who, He said, had nd ; 
notion of training a dog, arid was enough to ruin, any collie 
in Christendom with his stupid way of allowing theih to 
lie by the kitchen fire. To all of which Gregory would answer 
nothing, nor even seem to hear, but go on looking absent' 
and moody. . - " 

Tes ! there again l it was Lassie’s bark I Now or never t 
L lifted up my yoke and shouted “ Lassie { ■ Lassie 1 For> 
God s sake. Lassie !” Another moment, -and the great 
whitc-faccd Lassie was curving and gambolUng with delight 

tioking, however, up in iny face 
wi h her intelligent, apprehensive ; eyes, as if fearing lest 
I nught greet her with a blow as I had done: oftemirnes 
7 '^^ gladness, as I stooped down and 
and I rn y wM sharing in thy body’s weakness, 
A r ^ teason, but I knew that help was. at hand. 

and more distinctly out of the 
tek, close-pressing darkness. It was Gregory wrapped .-'in 
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his maud. 

“ Oh, Gregory 1 ” said I, and I fell upon his neck, 
unable to speak another word. He never spoke much, and 
made me no answer for some little time. Then he told me 
we must move, we must walk for dear life — ^we must find 
our road home, if possible, but we must move, or we should 
be frozen to death. 

“ Don’t you know the way home ? ” asked I. 

“I thought I did when I set out, but I am doubtful 
now. The snow blinds me, and I am feared that in moving 
about just now, I have lost the right gait homewards.” 

He had his shepherd’s staff with him, and by dint of 
plunging it before us at every step we took — clinging close 
to each other, we went on, safely enough, as far as not failing 
down any of the steep rocks, but it was slow, dreary work. 
My brother, I saw, was more guided by Lassie and .the way 
she took than anything else, trusting to her instinct. It was 
too dark to see far before us ; but he called her back conti- 
nually, and noted from what quarter she returned, and 
shaped our slow steps accordingly. But the tedious motion 
scarcely kept my very blood from freezing. Every bone, 
every fibre in my body seemed first to ache, and then to 
swell, and then to turn" numb with the intense cold. My 
brother bore it better than I, from having been more out 
upon the hills. He did not speak, except to call Lassie. I 
strove to be brave, and not complain, but now I felt the 
deadly fatal sleep stealing over me. 

“I can go no farther,” I said, in a drowsy tone. I 
remember I suddenly became dogge d anrl Sleep 

I would, were it only for five minutes. If death were to be 
the consequence, sleep I would. Gregory stood sdll. I 
suppose, he recognized the peculiar phase of suffering to 
which I had been brought by the cold. 

“It is of no use,” said he, as if to himself. “We are 
no nearer home than we were when we started, as far as 
I can tell. Our only chance is in Lassie. Here i roll thee in 
my maud, lad, and lay thee down on this sheltered side 
of this bit of rock. Creep dose under it, lad, and I’ll lie by. 
thee, and strive to keep the warmth in us. Stay ! hast gotten 
aught about thee they’ll know at home ? ” 
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I felt him unkind thus to keep me from slumber, but 
on his repeating the question, I pulled out my pocket 
handkerchief, of some showy pattern, which Aunt Fanny 
had hemmed foe me — Gregory took it, and lied it round 
Lassie’s neck. 

“ Hie thee. Lassie, hie thee home I ” And the white- 
faced Ul-favourcd brute was off like a shot in the darkness. 
Now I might lie down — now I might sleep. Ih my drowsy 
stupor, I felt that I was being tenderly covered up by my 
brother; but what with I neither knew nor eared — I was 
too dull, too selfish, too numb to think and reason, or I 
might have known that in that bleak bate place there was 
naught to wrap me in, save what was taken off another. I 
was glad enough when he ceased Ids cares and lay down by 
me, I took his hand. 

“Thou canst not remember, lad, how we lay together 
thus by our dying mother. She put thy small, wee hand in 
mine — I reckon she secs us now ; and belike we shall soon 
be with her. Anyhow, God’s will be done.” 

“ Dear Gregory,” I muttered, and crept nearer to him 
foe warmth. He was talking still, and again about our 
mother, when I fell asleep. In an instant — or so it seemed — 
tliere were many voices about me — many faces hovering 
round me — the sweet luxury of warmth was stealing into 
every part of me. I was in my own little bed at home. I am 
thankful to say, my first word was “ Gregory ? ” 

A look passed from one to another — my father’s stern 
old face strove in vain to keep its sternness ; his mouth 
quivered, his eyes filled with unwanted tears. 

“ I would have given laim half ray land — I would have 
blessed him as my son — Oh God ! I would have knelt at 
his feet, and asked him to forgive my hardness of heart.” 

I heard no more. A whirl came through my brain, 
catching me back to death. 

I came slowly to my consciousness, wcclcs afterwards. 
My father’s hair was v/hitc when I recovered, and his hands 
shook as he looked into my face. 

We spoke no more of Gregory. We could not speak of 
him; but he was strangely in our thoughts. Lassie came and 
went with never a word of blame ; nay, my father would 
try to stroke her, but she shrank away ; and he, as if reproved 
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by the poor dumb beast, would sigh, and be silent and 
abstracted for a time. 

Aunt Fanny — always a talker^dld me all. How, on 
that fatal night, my father, irritated by my prolonged absence, 
and probably more anxious than he cared to show, had been 
fierce and imperious, even beyond his wont, to Gregory ; 
had upbraided him with his father’s poverty, -his own 
stupidity ^which made his services good for nothing — for 
so, in spite of the old shepherd, my father always chose 
to consider them. At last, Gregory had risen up, and whistled 
Lassie out with him — ^poor Lassie, crouching underneath 
his chair for fear of a kick or a blow. Some time before, 
there had been some talk between my father and my aunt 
respecting my return ; and when Aunt Fanny told me all 
this, she said she fancied that Gregory might have noticed 
the coming storm, and gone out silently to meet me. Three 
hours afterwards, when all were running about in wild 
alarm, not knowing whither to go in search of me — not 
even missing Gregory, or heeding his absence, poor fellow — 
poor, poor fellow ! — ^Lassie came home, with my handker- 
chief tied round her neck. They knew and understood, and 
the whole strength of the farm was turned out to follow her, 
with wraps, and blankets, and brandy,, and everything that 
could be thought of. I lay in chilly sleep, but still alive, 
beneath the rock that Lassie guided them to. I was covered 
over with my brother’s plaid, and his thick shepherd’s coat 
was carefully wrapped round my feet; He was in his shirt- 
sleeves — his arm thrown over me — a quiet smile (he had 
hardly ever smiled in life) upon his still, cold face. 

My father’s last words were, ” God forgive me my 
hardness of heart towards the fatherless child ! ” ^ c- . ■ v ' •.} 

And what marked the depth of his feeling of repentance, 
perhaps more than all, considering tlie passionate love he 
bore my brother, was this ; we found a paper of directions 
after his death, in which he desired that he might lie at the 
foot of the grave, in which, by his desire, poor Gregory ; 
had been laid with OUR MOTHER. 
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^ing did not stop them. Soon they locked their horns in 
kvhat promised to be a fight had not Strongheart, a friend 
af every goat from all around, interfered. He shamed them, 
ind told them how foolish it was to quarrel over matters 
like that. As they turned their backs upon each other, 
Fleetfoot said, “ Some day I will meet you -on the hills, and 
then we’ll see.” 

Shatpeye replied, “ Let that day be to-morrow and we 
will settle it before sunset.” 

A number of days later old Smuttyface, the new king, 
sent Stronghearfupon an errand to all the goats on the 
mountains. “ Tell them we must live in peace and friendship,” 
he said. “ Let them bring their quarrels to me and I am sure 
we shall find that all can be settled in fairness for every 
goat in all the kingdom.” So Strongheart went from valley 
to crag, and visited all of the goats in the far places. Not 
only were they glad to see him but their hearts warmed as 
they heard the message from their king. 

At last he came to old Baldy and made his way cauti- 
ously among the rough places, following the brook that 
leaped its way down the mountainside. He was musing 
happily to himself when almost at the top he spied something 
white just at the foot of a cliff. Upon a nearer approach he 
discovered Fleetfoot and Shatpeye locked horn in horn, 
both dead after a long and bitter fight, then Strongheart 
remembered the argument on the day they elected the king, 
and his heart was heavy. 

Taking a few more leaps he stood on the mountain 
top. Behind him was the rugged landscape that Fleetfoot 
had known, with tufts of grass growing here and there at 
the base of rocks and around the roots of trees. On the 
other side was the smooth and gentle pasture land sloping 
away towards the valley. He shook his head sadly as he said, 
“ How foolish these goats have been. Both were right and 
neither could understand. Aye, they are as foolish almost as 
men I have known who wrangle about things that do not 
matter and quarrel when more understanding would show 
that they both were right.” 
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Iloly Wednesday Simon Barca went to confession. 
^ ftc desperate, and a desperate man is glaiTlo 
tgnjcjiah ec God .~ aslirriTt man the doctor . 

So Simon went to the B;tsilica, a national monument 
which still lends a richness to the once prosperous country- 
side, and where at tliat hour of the morning, only a few 
monks from the nearby monaster}' were celebrating Mass, in 
chapels where the damp had spread a green Him over the 
ancient frescoes. The peasant women, with hoods over 
their heads and coarse skirts swathed tightly round them 
and laced up with thin silver cliains, v.'cre singing the Rosary 
in their Latin dialect : their voices faded away in the airy 
depths of the Basilica a s amongst the ruins of a temple ; 
through the wide open doors a wild fragrance of spurge 
and budding alder trees wafted in from the valley. Simon 
went to confess himself to the 'prior, who filled the little 
confessional with his huge body, snoring and pufiing away 
in there like a bear in a cage. ~~ ’ 


Father, I’m a lost man : I want to kill some fellow 
Christian, I feel so desperate. I have committed the worst 
sins. Until a little time ago I was the dutiful son of a family, 
the only son, Father. At twentj* I still slept with my mother ; 
but she w-as hardly dead when bad companions gathered 
round me like flies round a raisin seed ; and my unde, 
priest though he is, turned me out of the house instead of 
helping me, and now' when he sees me he looks the other 
way. Yes, I have committed the very worst sins : I have 
gambled, drunk, gone with bad women, consulted w'itches, 
blasphemed, W'ished my neighbour ill, coveted others’ 
belongings, committed . . . forger}' . . . yes, Father, ... I 
forged a signature, and the bill of exchange falls due in a 
few days . . . and I shall have to go to prison and I shall be 
dishonoured. ... It is all the fault of bad companiofR, and 
they have deserted me now : and every door is closed against 
me , . , there is not one open door, now-, for me 1 But I'm 
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repentant. Father, and will go to prison and atone, but give 
me the good Lord’s absolution, so that I may fulfil the 
Easter duties and suffer innocent like Qirist our Saviour .” 

The prior wheezed on and made n'6 answer. Simon, 
his thin, dark rogue’s face in his hands, breathed hard too, 
and thought : 

“Perhaps he’s scandalized: perhaps he is pleased to 
hear that the real -cause of my ruin is my uncle Barca the 
priest. Monks and priests can’t bear the sight of each other. 
Perhaps, to spite my uncle, he’ll give me the money to pay 
the bill.” 

But the prior snored and said nothing : his warm 
breath blew on Simon’s face. Tired of waiting, the penitent 
roused himself from his dream of expiation and his malicious 
thoughts ; his big eyes, dark and childish, contracted, and 
a bitter smile deepened the hollows in his shaven cheeks. 
The prior was asleep. Ah, even God is deaf to the cries of a 
despairing sinner. 

^ ^ ^ % 

Simon stole away very quietly, his heart sad, his mind 
a ferment of ugly thoughts. The proceedings of the day 
were starting round the great altar, and the priest Barca’s 
mobile voice could already be heard chanting with "trills 
and shakes. People were coming and going : now men 
were arriving too ; they were tall, with long square beards 
as in Moses’ time, dressed in leather jackets and short serge 
trousers, full like skirts. Some seemed like prophets, they 
were so solemn, calm and unaffected ; others were not so 
solemn, calm and unaffected ; others were small, lean as 
our Simon, hardened by the wind and by evil thoughts. 

The women, too, recalled those in the Bible. Simon 
met one in the court of the Basilica, a tall dry widow, with 
an olive face and huge greenish eyes, swathed in her almost 
priestly clothes as in a black sheath, and she only wanted a 
bunch of ears of corn to be a second mother-in-law of Boaz. 
Simon shuddered when he saw her ; he shuddered with 
hatred, for the woman was a kind of housekeeper for Barca, 
and he shuddered at the sudden thought that at that moment 
there was no one in his uncle’s house ; and as if night had 
suddenly fallen, he began to see things and people in a mist, 
and he stalked along by the walls, stumbling against the 
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r>toncs xvltich ky about the rough roacj;;. So he found lun'.'df 
before his house, like a sumving bit of a tower, and only 
then the light seemed to flood bade all round him. 

He went in, and soon after, at the little xx-indow of the 
Inst anti only storey, his face appeared, pensive as that of a 
general forming .a plan of battle from the height of a fortress. 
Simon’s field of battle was the limited picttirc spread beneath 
him : it consisted of the cotintry road crossed by a stream, 
where rushes ami grass grew as in open country ; the 
widow’s little house opposite his ; Utc big, dark house of 
his uncle the priest, and its yard, beside the widoxv’s, shut 
in by a little chapel with a kitchen g.arden so overgrown 
with weeds and shaded by cypress trees titat it seemed the 
conter of a cemetery, Simon thought how he liad spent his 
childhood and his youth jumping the wall between his 
uncle’s yard and the chapel’s garden ; he wondered if the 
time hai come for repeating the feat, only the other way 
about, from the church garden into his uncle’s yard. No one 
else was so familiar with the hidden corners, the passages, 
the twistings and turnings. 

He shut his eyes, and sav/ the jutting-out piece of the 
ground floor wall w'hcrc the priest Barca used to put the 
big key of his room before going out; he opened them 
again, and, agitated, remembered that vast, rather mysterious 
room, lighted by a tiny lamp, filled with sacred images and 
bound books. Here, as a child, he had more than surprised 
his uncle, in shirt and skull-cap, counting over gold pieces 
like a wiaard, or skilfully piercing his name on bank-notes 
with a pin. One day, crawling on the floor, crouching down 
to imitate a wild-boar, Simon had moved one of the floor 
blocks, and under it had found a box full of money. Now he 
refilled those times as a prisoner remembers his days of 
freedom. , . , 

For three days he remained almost continually at the 
Nvindow, only leaving it to cat a mouthful of rye bread and 
some goal’s cheese. Yes, while his unde stored his money 
under the floor-blocks, he had to live like a poor shepherd ; 
his house w.as empty, deserted, without fiirniture (he had 
sold it), even without doors (sold as well), and the spiders 
spun tJieir webs over the rough boar’s skin trunk in which 
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repentant. Father, and will go to prison and atone, but give 
me the good Lord’s absolution, so that I may fulfil the 
Easter duties and suffer innocent like Christ our Saviour .” 

The prior wheezed on and made nt3 answer. Simon, 
his thin, dark rogue’s face in his hands, breathed hard too, 
and thought : 

“Perhaps he’s scandalized: perhaps he is pleased to 
hear that the real 'cause of my ruin is my uncle Barca the 
priest. Monks and priests can’t bear the sight of each other. 
Perhaps, to spite my uncle, he’ll give me the money to pay 
the bill.” 

But the prior snored and said nothing : his warm 
breath blew on Simon’s face. Tired of waiting, the penitent 
roused -himself from.his dream. of expiation and his malicious 
thoughts ; his big eyes, dark and childish, contracted, and 
a bitter smile deepened the hollows in his shaven cheeks. 
The prior was asleep. Ah, even God is deaf to the cries of a 
despairing sinner. 

^ ^ ^ 

Simon stole away very quietly, his heart sad, his mind 
a ferment of ugly thoughts. The proceedings of the day 
were starting round the great altar, and the priest Barca’s 
mobile voice could already be heard chanting with Trills 
and shakes. People were coming and going : now men 
were arriving too ; they were tall, with long square beards 
as in Moses’ time, dressed in leather jackets and short serge 
trousers, full like skirts. Some seemed like prophets, they 
were so solemn, calm and unaffected ; others were not so 
solemn, calm and unaffected ; others were small, lean as 
our Simon, hardened by the wind and by evil thoughts. 

The women, too, recalled those in the Bible. Simon 
met one in the court of the Basilica, a tall dry widow, with 
an olive face and huge greenish eyes, swathed in her almost 
priestly clothes as in a black sheath, and she only wanted a 
bunch of ears of corn to be a second mother-in-law of Boaz. 
Simon shuddered when he saw her ; he shuddered with 
hatred, for the woman was a kind of housekeeper for Barca, 
and he shuddered at the sudden thought that at that moment 
there was no one in his uncle’s house ; and as if night had 
suddenly fallen, he began to see things and people in a mist, 
and he stalked along by the walls, stumbling against the 
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His voice lost itscU* inside the ^ilrcady d.uk hou^e .r> in 
n evve. He went in, closed ine door, tlunsj hintsclf \5p tr.c 
staip, traversed the narrow passages, found the juiting-ont 
wall, found the key, o|^x;ncd, and was in his unde’s rocnti. 
He seemed to be in a dream. The v;indo\v was shut ; a light 
like those round the dead Christ was burning before the 
picuirc of the Holy ISIattyts. There was a crowd of them, 
men, women, old jacoplc, children, but all looking up with 
gentle faces, and Simon was not afraid of them. By the 
greenish glow of the light he bent and began to fed the 
floor blocks one by one, like a bricklayer svith the job of 
mending the floor ; but not one of the bricks moved, and he 
stood up and passed his hand across his forehead, -.vet with 
cold sweat. 

The chanting of the procession reached his cars, and 
he shivered all over. He leant against his unde's old bed, 
and the bed moved aside, creaking and shaking as if scbtcd 
by the robber’s own terror and perturbation. Then Simon 
looked at the block under the foot of the bed, and it seemed 
to liim that it moved ; he bent and pulled it up with his 
iiails, and in the space beneath, buried in the <lusr, he found 
an iron box with tavo thousand lire notes in it. 


On Easter Day Barca the priest discharged the widow' 
Basila, and immediately scandalous talcs spread over the 
whole country. It was coimnon knorvlcdge that Barca had 
lost many- thousand lire, some said two, some three, some 
twenty ; and that Basila had forgotten and left his house 
door open on Good Friday. The police officer went to the 
priest’s house ; but the priest tried to appear unconcerned, 
clapped his hands and said : 

“ Trifles 1 miserable trifles ! ” 

On Utc Tuesday the widow’s little house was searched 
with care, and she w.-is arrested and set free again the next 
day. There was no evidence against her ; but tJie jsthabitaptj, 
or latlrcr the families in the district, split into two parties ; 
the men defended Basila, saying that perhaps she had realiv 
forgotten the open door, so making it easy tor any thict 
to go in ; the women sneered : “ And in a few short minutes 
tnc robber made himself at home and helped himself i" ” 
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he kept his poor mother’s wedding dress and widow’s 
weeds. 

To console himself he would drink a small glass of 
brandy and go back to the window. 

From below be smelt the fragrance of the cakes the 
women were getting ready for Easter, and he saw the smoke 
rise from wood or tiled roofs. Already a nightingale was 
singing in the valley, and the fluffy April clouds floated by 
over the chapel garden, white as bits of ghrls’ clothing blown 
off some hedge by the wind. 

On Holy Thursday the widow left his uncle’s house and 
opened the chapel, usually closed. Helped by the other women 
of the neighbourhood she pulled down the Christ, laid it 
on the ground between four lights and four dishes of sprout- 
ing corn, and so formed the Sepulchre. But everyone was 
going to the Basilica, where they were celebrating the 
Passion, and two real thieves (at least they had once been 
condemned for theft) were tied to the cross beside Christ. 
From his window Simon saw his uncle himself, short, fat, 
prancing, and the tail widow, dry and stiff", walk one after 
the other towards the Basilica. He went down, but once 
in the street he leant his shoulder against the wall and stood 
for a long time motionless and pensive, listening to the 
far-off chanting of the procession. It was dusk; the new 
moon was sinking behind the violet tinted hills, in a greenish 
sky, and the evening star was rising, and seemed as if it would 
come along the streets of the village Uke Mary and Christ. 

“In a few moments the procession wiU be here,” 
thought Simon, and moved; but he walked close by the 
wall ; he was afraid of going through the chapel to get into 
the garden, and of going past the dead Christ stretched on 
the floor between the lights and the corn shoots. 

Suddenly coming to his uncle’s door, he shivered. 
The door was open ; someone must be in the house and it 
was^ useless to go in. He turned back and once more leant 
against the wall. But who could be in his uncle’s house ? 
The servants, peasants and shepherds only came back on 
Saturday evening ; the priest and the widow were in the 
procession. He went fonvard again to the door, knocked, 
called : “ Basila ! Basila ! ” 
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IPs voice lost itself inside the aifc.uiy d.irlc hou*-e in 
It cctve, lie went in, closed the door, thing huuscif tjf> tlic 
stnirs, tntversed the narrow passage's, fo\s,nd the jatting-oist 
Nvall, found the Itcy, opened, antrwas in his unclc‘s room. 
He secmctl to be in a tirctm. The wtndovr was sh.iu ; a light 
like those round the deid Christ was burning before the 
picture of the Holy ALartyrs. There was a crowt! of them, 
men, women, old jicopic, children, but all looking up with 
gentle faces, and Simon was not afraid of tbxm. By the 
greenish glow of the light he bent and began to fed the 
floor blocks one by one, like a bricklayer rdth the job of 
mending the floor ; but not one of the bricks moved, and he 
stood up and passed his hand across his forehead, wet with 
cold sxvcar. 

The chanting of the procession reached his cars, and 
he shivered all over. He leant against his uncle’s old bed, 
and Use bed moved aside, creaking and shakitig as if scb:cd 
by the robber’s owm terror and perturbation. Then Simon 
looked at tltc block under the foot of the bed, and it seemed 
to him that it moved : he bent and pulled it up with his 
nails, and in the space beneath, buried in die dnsr, he found 
an iron box with two thousand lire notes in if. 
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On Easter Day Barca the priest discharged the widow' 
Basila, and immediately scandalous talcs spread over the 
whole country. It was common knowledge th.xt Barca had 
lost many' thousand lire, some said two, some three, some 
twenty ; and that B-isila bad forgotten and left his house 
door open on Good Friday. The police osneer went to the 
priest’s house ; but the priest tried to appear unconcerned, 
clapped his hands and said : 

“ Trifles I miserable trifles'” 

On the Tuesday the widow’s little house wtis searched 
with care, and she was arrested and set free again the neat 
day. There '.vas no evidence against her ; but the inhabiuints, 
or'rathcc the families in the district, split into two parties ; 
the men defended Basila, saying that perhaps she had really 
forgotten the open door, so making it easy for any thief 
to go in ; the women sneered ; " And in a tew short nunutes 
tnc robber made himself .at ho.nae and helped him'scif?” 
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he kept his poor mother’s wedding dress and widow’s 
weeds. 

To console himself he wo'ald drink a small glass of 
brandy and go back to the window. 

- From below be smelt the fragrance of the cakes the 
women were getting ready for Easter, and he saw the smoke 
rise from wood or tiled roofs. Already a nightingale was 
singing in the valley, and the flu% April clouds floated by 
over the chapel garden, white as bits of girls’ clothing blown 
off some hedge by the wind. 

On Holy Thursday the widow left his unde’s house and 
opened the chapel, usu^y closed. Helped by the other women 
of the neighbourhood she pulled down the Christ, laid it 
on the ground between four tights and four dishes of sprout- 
ing corn, and so formed the Sepulchre. But everyone was 
going to the Basilica, where they were celebrating the 
Passion, and two real thieves (at least they had once been 
condemned for theft) were tied to the cross beside_ Christ. 
From his window Simon saw his uncle himself, short, fat, 
prancing, and the tall widow, dry and stiff, walk one after 
the other towards the Basilica. He went down, but once 
in the street he leant his shoulder against the wall and stood 
for a long time motionless and pensive, listening to the 
far-off chanting of the procession. It was dusk; the new 
moon was sinking behind the violet tinted hills, in a greenish 
sky, and the evening star was rising, and seemed as if it would 
come along the streets of the village like Mary and Christ. 

“In a few moments the procession will be here,” 
thought Simon, and moved ; but he walked close by the 
wall ; he was afraid of going through the chapel to get into 
the garden, and of going past the dead Christ stretched on 
the floor between the lights and the corn shoots. 

Suddenly coming to his uncle’s door, he shivered. 
The door was open ; someone must be in the house and it 
was^ useless to go in. He turned back and once more leant 
against the wall. But who could be in his uncle’s house ? 
The servants, peasants and shepherds only came back on 
Saturday evening ; the priest and the widow were in the 
procession. He went forward again to the door, knocked, 
called : “ Basila ! Basila ! ” 
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Finally people stopped this talk; but the widow was 
looked down on by evetyone. She was given no more work ; 
she stopped going to church and lived in poverty in her 
wretched house. Simon used to see her, always upright on 
the threshold, her face pale and sad, but her great greenish 
eyes turned upwards like those of the Holy Martyrs. 

* 31 : % * 

Simon paid the false bill of exchange and bought 
back his doors and his cloak. No one was surprised, for like 
every gambler, he often had these ups and downs of fortune, 
and only his creditor knew about the bill. What astonished 
everyone was to see him suddenly change his way of IHing. 
He stopped going with bad women and gave up hits disreput- 
able companions, he went to church and nodded to- his 
uncle. But his uncle persisted in turning away when he saw 
him, and one day when Simon went up to him determined 
to stop him and kiss his hand, he not only ignored his greeting 
but literally turned his back on him. 

Simon stood petrified. He leant against the wall and 
remained fixed there, overcome by a terrible thought. 

" He knows I ” 

Then he went to the widow Basila and said to her : 

“ Do you think you could bake, and wash, and mend 
my clothes for me ? Fix your own wage.” 

The widow was standing up before a dead fire combing 
her hair ; it was thick and very long, of a golden chestnut 
colour, and made a halo of martyrdom round her olive 
face ; but when she saw Simon she covered her cheeks and 
breast with it like a veil, and shook her head in a threatening 
way, whilst her greenish eyes flashed beneath her knitted 
eyebrows, thick and black. 

“ You have someone already to bake and wash for 
you ! Get out of here ! ” 

He went like a whipped dog and leant against his wall 
again. 

“ She knows ! ” 

He spent the days in this way, leaning against the wall, 
often whitting with a little knife at his walnut stick, or 
some plug or straw, but more often doing nothing at all. 
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Never before, even nt hir. %votst isme.?, kiti he lived 50 aini- 
Jcssly. Me %v.i5 haunted by the '.vidow’^i ihte.'itetssn;^ cves^ 
iincl fck sn aboost phyS/Caf ill v/hen he ihoui^hc that Basila 
had fallen into poverty and ill-repute through hi” fault ; 
some nights he had fearsome <!rcasnt ; the trunk with ms 
mother's clothes in it seemed a live boar, and fixed staring 
eyes on the doors bought back with that money. 

The suntmer passed, .and in the autumn Itc moved his 
scat along the wail, seeking the sun. From the new place 
he saw the widow Basil.a more clearly, seated too in the sun 
spinning or sewing, barefooted, and sad as a slave. 

The winter was long and severe. The poor people 
suffered much from hunger, and Barca and a lady avho 
lived in the neighbourhood sent bread and vegetables to 
all the needy except the widow. For Christmas a lady with 
whom Simon had often wandered about, sent him a present 
of a ram’s leg. He already h.ad a little pig and -t lamb : and 
thinking th.at Basila had nothing but potatoes, sent her the 
r.am’s leg, and to his astonishment found that she did not 
refuse the gift. Then all the rest of tire winter, sched by a 
mania for expiation, he went on sending her gifts, often 
depriving himself of some real necessity. 

Spring came again : once more the women put bowls 
of corn to sprout in cupboards, to adorn the sqjulcbres. 
Holy Friday evening Simon went to the procession and 
aftetwards stood for some time in the usual spot, beside the 
avail, in the warm, whisper-filled evening. A yellowish glow 
was coming from the crack of Basila’s door, .md Simon 
started with queer eyes at that light wliich seemed mysterious 
to him. Suddenly he went and knocked and asked the 
woman if she wouhl marry him. 


People talked, then stopped talking. Auer a!!, Basila 
was only ten years older than .Simon, and a good housewife : 
indeed, before long the young man’s house w.as tr.mstormcd, 
dean, vdth the stove always alight and the little yard swarm- 
ing with fowls. Simon '.vas seen on a horw again, as m the 
time when his mother w.as alive i they .all said that he had 
married Basila to spite his unde. 

He w,is not in love with his wife, but he foL’owco her 
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Finally people stopped this talk; but the widow was 
looked down on by everyone. She was given no more work ; 
she stopped going to church and lived in poverty in her 
wretched house. Simon used to see her, always upright on 
the threshold, her face pale and sad, but her great greenish 
eyes turned upwards like those of the Holy Martyrs. 
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Simon paid the false bill of exchange and bought 
back his doors and his cloak. No one was surprised, for like 
every gambler, he often had these ups and downs of fortune, 
and only his creditor knew about the bill. What astonished 
everyone was to see him suddenly change his way of Ihing. 
He stopped going with bad women and gave up his disreput- 
able companions, he went to church and nodded to- his 
uncle. But his uncle persisted in turning away when he saw 
him, and one day when Simon went up to him determined 
to stop him and kiss his hand, he not only ignored his greeting 
but literally turned his back on him. 

Simon stood petrified. He leant against the waU and 
remained fixed there, overcome by a terrible thought, 

“ He knows ! ” 

Then he went to the widow Basila and said to her : 

“Do you think you could bake, and wash, and mend 
my clothes for me ? Fix your own wage.” 

The widow was standing up before a dead fire combing 
her hair ; it was thick and very long, of a golden chestnut 
colour, and made a halo of martyrdom round her olive 
face ; but when she saw Simon she covered her cheeks and 
breast with it like a veil, and shook her head in a threatening 
way, whilst her greenish eyes flashed beneath her knitted 
eyebrows, thick and black. 

“You have someone already to bake and wash for 
you 1 Get out of here I ” 

He went like a whipped dog and leant against his wall 
again. 

“ She knows I ” 

He spent the days in this way, leaning against the wall, 
often whitting with a little knife at his walnut stick, or 
some plug or straw, but more often doing nothing at all. 
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JiOt Then he remembered th.it Bisib alwiys kept the key 
vej'th her. He ’A^ent down to the kitchen, cinic hack avith an 
a.'<c and beg.in to strike at the trunk .is if it were really a 
hcrce boar. The lid came open. Simon knelt down and 
be^pn to search ; he fostnd Iktsila's widow’s dothes> and out 
of her black hood {’nsttered^ silently, two, tlircc, many 
bank-notes, red, green, yellowish, like withered vcalnut 
leaves. Amongst the others was one of a thousand : r.c took 
it up, held it against the candlelight and read Barca’s name 
pierced on it with a pin. Then he began to curse and batter 
his head. 

“ But why did it haoDcn to me ?, vchy me of all people ? ” 

- .^4. ' * *■ V 


he cried aloud. 

Suddenly a sad, sweet song like a murmuring wood 
iloated in from the road. Simon grew quiet and stood 
listening, his head bent and his eyes wide open, and as the 
procession approached, he shook and sweated as w’ncn he 
h.ad leant against his unde’s old bed. 
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advice and was glad at having lifted a weight off his 
conscience, and married a wise woman. The latter went to 
church again and talked in a brief manner, and it seerned to 
Simon that he had gone back to the happy times with Ws 
mother when he, still innocent at twenty, went to bed with 
her and repeated the prayers she suggested to him. 

One day, several months after his marriage, the woman 
who had sent him the ram’s leg called him as he was passing 
by her door, and asked him to lend her a hundred crowns. 

He began to laugh: “If I had a hundred crowns I 
should set out to go round the world.” 

“Til pay you the interest, Simon Barca! I can pay; 
I’ll give you twenty per cent, like the others.” 

“You are going mad, Mallena Porceu 1 ” 

“ What, mad ? Tell me you don’t trust me, Simon 
Barca, but don’t insult me. You and your wife have lent 
money for interest, at twenty per cent., to certain people. 
Why can’t you give me some too ? Or is it true what your 
uncle Barca says ? That your wife gives the money without 
you knowing ? ” 

Simon grew pale, but answered : 

“ My uncle’s in his second childhood, and you’re what 
you are 1 ” 

The following days he was seen again leaning against 
the wall, as in his dark times. He was asking himsdf cease- 
lessly : “ Why was the door open ? ” and his brain was 
toiling, and toiling, digging down deep into a black chasm, 
seeking the truth as the miner seeks gold in the bowels of 
the earth. 

“ She must have taken a good part of the money, and 
left the door open to make people think some robber had 
gone in. Oh, the sly old cat I ...” he thought furiously. 
But before believing his own idea he wanted to make sure 
with his eyes themselves. 

Again it was Good Friday evening, and Basila had gone 
to church. Simon waite4 for that time so as to be free to 
search the whole house ; but hunt as he might, in drawers, 
in lockers, in the mattresses, he found nothing. 

He looked round, tired of searching, and in the half- 
light the trunk which still contained his mother’s clothes 
seemed again like a live -boar. He tried to open it, but could 


By Henr? Cl'vle-x Bun'n'ER 


Tibbkt stood on the porch or Mrs, Pean-j-pepper’s 
^ boarding-house, and looked op and do^"n the deserted 
Main Street of Sagawaug reith a contented smile, the sehile 
he buttoned his dris-ing-glos'cs. The iitdc Doctor had good 
cause to be content with himself and with everything else — 
with Ids grooving practice, with his comforrabie boarding- 
house, with his own good looks, with his neat attire, and 
with the xvorld in general. He could not but be content with 
Sagawaug, for there never was a prettter country town. 
The Doctor looked across the street and picked out the vcr%- 
house that he proposed to buy when the one remaining 
:lcsira of his soul was gratified. It -was a house xvith a hip-roof 
and with a long garden running doxva to the river. 

There xvas no one in the house to-day, but there was 
no one in any of the houses. Not even a pair of round bare 
arms was visible among the clothes that waved in the August 
breeze in every back-yard. It was Circus Day in Sagawaug. 

The Doctor was climbing into his gg when a yell 
startled him. A frcc.kled boy with saucer eyes dashed around 
the corner. 

‘^Doctor! ” he gasped, “come quick! Tne circus got 
I'fire an^ the trick elephant’s most roasted I ” 

“Don’t be silly, Johnny,’* said the Doctor, reprovingly. 

“ Hope to die — Honest Injan — cross my breast I “ 
said the boy. The Doctor knew the sacredness of this 
[uvcnile oath. 

“ Get in here with me,” he said, “and if I find you’re 
trying to be hinny. I’ll drop you in the river.” 

As they drove toward the outskirts of the town, Johnny 
told his tale. 

“Now,” he began, “the folks was all out of the teat 
after the show was over, and one of the ciroxs WiCn, he went 
to the oil-barrel in the green wagon with Dati’l in the Lions’ 
Den onto the outside of it, an’ he took in a candle an’ left 
it there, and fust thing the barrel blasted, an’ he wasn’t 
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hurted a bit, but the trick elephant she was burned awfuR 
an’ the ring-tailed baboon, he was so scared he had a fit. 
Say, did you know baboons had fits ? ” 

When they reached the circus grounds, they found a 
crowd around a small side-show tent. A strong odour of 
burnt leather confirmed Johnny’s story. Dr. Tibbitt pushed 
his way through the throng, and gaaed upon the huge beast, 
lying on her side on the grass, her broad shoulder charred 
and quivering. Her bulk expanded and contracted with 
spasms of agony, and from time to time she uttered a moaning 
sound. On her head was a structure of red cloth, about the 
sixe of a bushel-basket, apparently intended to look like a 
British soldier’s forage-cap. This was secured by a strap 
that went under her chin — ^if an elephant has a chin. This 
scarlet cheese-box every now and then slipped down over 
her eye, and the faithful animal patiently, in all her anguish, 
adjusted it with her prehensile trunk. 

By her side stood her keeper and the proprietor of the 
show, a large man with a dyed moustache, a wrinkled face, 
and hair oiled and frizzed. These two bewailed their loss 
alternately. 

“ The boss elephant in the business 1 ” cried the show- 
man. “ Barnum never had no trick elephant like Zenobia. 
And them lynes and Dan’l was painted in new before I 
took the road this season. Oh, there’-s been a hoodoo on 
me since I showed ag’inst the Sunday-school picnic ! ” 

"That there elephant’s been like my own child,” . 
groaned the keeper, ' ‘ or my wife, I may say. I’ve slep’ 
alongside of her every night for fourteen damn years.” 

The Doctor had been carefully examining his patient. 

" If there is any analogy — ” he began. 

“ Neuralogy 1 ” snorted the indignant showman; “ ’t 
ain’t neuralogy, you jay pill-box, she’s cooked \ ” 

"If there is any analogy,” repeated Dr. Tibbitt, flushing 
a httle, "between her case and that of a human being, I 
think I can save your elephant. Get me a barrel of linseed 
oil, and drive these people away.” 

The Doctor’s orders were obeyed with eager submission. 
He took off his coat, and went to work. He had never 
doctored an elephant, and the job interested him. At the end 
of an hour, Zenobia’s sufferings were somewhat alleviated. 
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She lay on her side, chained tightly to the ground, and 
swaddled in bandages. Her groans had ceased. 

“ ril oil to-morrow at noon,” said the Doctor. “ Good 
gracious, what’s that ? ” Zenobia’s trunk was playing around 
his waistband. 

“She wants to shake hands with you,” her keeper 
explained. “She’s a lady, she is, and she knows you done 
her good.” 

“I’d rather not have anything of the sort,” said the 
Doctor, decisively. 

When Dr. Tibbitt called at twelve on the morrow, he 
found Zenobia’s tent neatly roped in, an amphitheatre of 
circus benches constructed around her, and this amphi- 
theatre packed with people. 

“ Got a quarter apiece from them jays,” whispered the 
showman, “ jest to sec you dress them wounds.” Subsequently 
the showman relieved his mind to a casual acquaintance. 
“ He’s got a heart like a gun-flint, that doctor,” he said ; 

made me turn out every one of them jays and give ’em 
their money back before he’d lay a hand to Zenobia.” 

But if the Doctor suppressed the clinic, neither he nor 
the showman suffered. From dawn till dusk people came 
from miles around to stare a quarter’s worth at Ae burnt 
elephant. Once in a while, as rare , treat, the keeper lifted a 
corner of her bandages, and revealed the seared flesh. The 
show went off in a day or two, leaving Zenobia to recover 
at leisure ; and as it wandered westward, it did an increased 
business simply because it had had a burnt trick elephant. 
Such, dear friends, is the human mind. 

The Doctor fared even better. The fame of his new 
CISC spread far and wide. People seemed to think that if lie 
could cure an elephant- he could cure anything. He was 
called into consultation in neighbouring towns. Women in 
robust health imagined ailments, so as to send for him and 
ask him shuddering questions about “ that wretched animal.” 
The trustees of tlie orplian asylum made him staff physician — 
in this case the Doctor thought he could trace a connection 
of ideas, in wdiich children and a circus were naturally 
associated. And the local newspaper called him a savant. 

He called every day upon Zenobia, who greeted him 
with trumpeungs of joyfol welcome. She also desired to 
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shake hands with him, and her keeper had to sit on her head 
and hold her trunk to repress the familiarity. In two weeks 
she was cured, except for extensive and permanent scars, 
and she waited only for a favourable opportunity to rejoin 
the circus. 

The Doctor had got his fee in advance. 

Upon a sunny afternoon in the last of August, Dr. 
Tibbitt jogged slowly toward Sagawaug in his neat little 
gig. He had been to Pelion, the next town, to call upon 
Miss Minetta Bunker, the young lady whom he desired to 
install in the house with the garden running down to the 
river. He had found her starting out for a drive in Tom 
Matson’s dog-cart. Now, the Doctor feared no foe, in 
medicine or in love ; but when a young woman is inscrutable 
as to the state of her affections, when the richest young man 
in the country is devoting himself to her, and when the 
young lady’s mother is backing the rich man, a young 
country doctor may weU feel perplexed and anxious over 
his chance of the prize. 

The Doctor was so troubled, indeed, that he paid no 
heed to a heavy, repeated thud behind him, on the’ macada- 
mised road. Ilis gentle little mare heard it, though, and 
began to curvet and prance. The Doctor was pulling her in, 
and calming her with a “ Soo — Soo — down, girl, downl ” 
when he interrupted himself to shout : 

“ Great Caesar 1 get off me ! ” 

Something like a yard of rubber hose had come ir 
through the side of the buggy, and was rubbing itself againsi 
his face. He looked around, and the cold sweat stood out on 
him as he saw Zenobia, her chain dragging from her hind- 
foot, her red cap a-cock on her head, trotting along by the 
side of his vehicle, snorting with joy, and evidently bent on 
layisliing her pliant, serpentine, but leathery caresses upon 
his person. 

His fear vanished in a moment. The animal’s intention: 
were certainly pacific, to put it mildly. He reflected that ii 
he could keep his horse ahead of her, he could toll hei 
around the block and back toward her tent. He had hardlj 
guessed as yet the depth of the impression which he hac 
made upon Zenobia’s heart, which must have been a large 
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oT^xn, if the size of her cars was any indication — according 
to tlie popular theory. 

He was on the very edge of the town, and his road 
took him by a house where he had a new and highly valued 
patient, the young wife of old Deacon Burgee. Her malady 
being of a nature that permitted it, Mrs. Burgee was in the 
habit of sitting at her window when the Doctor made his 
founds, and indicating the satisfactory state of her health 
by a bow and a smile. On this occasion she Bed from the 
v/indow with a shriek. Her mother, a formidable old lady 
under a red false front, came to the window, shrieked 
likewise, and slammed down the sash. 

The Doctor tolled his elephant around the block without 
further misadventure, and they started up the road toward 
Zenobia’s tent, Zenobia caressing her benefactor Avhile 
shudders of antipathy ran over his frame. In a few minutes 
the keeper hove in sight. Zicnobia saw him first, bicv/ a 
shrill blast on her trumpet, close to the Doctor’s car, bolted 
through a snake fence, lumbered across a turnip-field and 
disappeared in a patch of woods, leaving the Doctor to 
quiet his excited horse and to face the keeper, who advanced 
with rage in his eye. 

“What do you mean, you cuss,” he began, “w’caning 
a man’s elephant’s affections away from him? Y'ou ain’t 
got no more morals than a Turk, you ain’t. That elephant 
an’ me has been side-partners for fourteen years, an’ here you 
come between us.” 

“ I don’t want your confounded elephant,” roared the 
Doctor ; “ why don’t you keep it chained up ? ” 

“ She busted her chain to git after you,” replied the 
keeper. “ Oh, I seen you two lally-gaggin’ all along the road. 
1 knowed you wa’n’t no good the first time I set eyes on 
ycr, a-sayin’ hoodoo words over the poor dumb beast.” 

The Doctor resolved to banish “ analogy ” from his 
vocabulary. 

The next morning, about four o’clock, Dr. Tibbitt 
awoke with a troubled mind. He had driven home after 
midnight from a late call, and he had had an uneasy fancy 
that he saw a great shadowy bulk ambling along in the 
mist-hid fields by the roadside. He jumped out of bed and 
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went to the window. Below him, completely coveting 
Mrs. Pennypepper’s nasturtium bed, her prehensile tonk 
ravaging the early chrysantlrcmums, stood Zenobia, swaying 
to and fro, the dew glistening on her seamed sides beneath 
the early morning sunlight. The Doctor hastily dressed 
himself and slipped downstairs and out, to meet this 
Frankenstcin’s-monster of affection. 

There was but one thing to do. Zenobia would follow 
him wherever he went — she rushed madly through Mrs. 
pennypepper’s roses to greet him — and his only, course 
was to lead her out of the town before people began to get 
up, and to detain her in some remote meadow until he could 
get her keeper to come for her and secure her by force or 
stratagem. He set off by the least frequented streets, and he 
experienced a pang of horror as he remembered that his way 
led him past the house of his one professional rival in 
Sagawaug. Suppose Dr. Pettengill should be coming home 
or going out as he passed 1 

He did not meet Dr. Pettengill. He did meet Deacon 
Burgee, who stared at him with more of rage than of amaze- 
ment in his wrinkled countenance. The Deacon was carrying 
a large bundle of embroidered linen and flannel, that must 
have been tied up in a hurry. 

“Good morning Deacon,” the Doctor hailed him, 
with as much ease of manner as he could assume. “ Howl’s 
Mrs. Burgee ? ” 

“ She’s doin’ fust rate, no thanks to no circus doctors ! ” 
snorted the Deacon. “ An’ if you want to know anything 
further concernin’ her health, you ask Dr. Pettengill. He’s 
got more sense than to go trailin’ around the streets with a 
par-boiled elephant behind him, a-frightening women-folks 
•a full month afore the’r time.” 

“Why, Deacon! ” cried the Doctor, “what — what is 

it?” 

“ It’s a boy,” responded the Deacon, sternly ; “ and 
it s God s own mercy that’t wa’n’t born with a trunk and 
a tail.” 

The Doctor found a secluded pasture, near the 
woods that encircled the town, and there he sat him down, 
in the corner of a snake-fence, to wait until some farmer or 
market-gardener should pass by, to carry his message to 
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that was scid-udcd. At fast tvo hoys appitareci- . 
had stared at hini and at Zenobk for 'milf-an-h 
of them agreed to produce Dr, Pettengiil and Zenobra^? 
keeper for fifty cents. Dr. PettengiE' was ^ths first to 
arrive. He refused to come nearer than the furthest Tmut 
of tlio pasture. 

“Hello, Doctor,” he called out, “hear you've been 
seein*’ eieohmts. Want me to take yo\tr eases ? Guess 1 can. 
Got a halthour free. Brought some bromide down for yoe., 

if you’d like to try it. ' • u 1 n , 

To, judge from his face, Zenolna was tnMsihlc. But hh 

presence alarmed that sensitive animal. She ciowtlcd 
close to the fence, and every time she nicked her skiy. 
shake off the flies she endangered , the equtl biim^nt 
Doctor, who was sitting on the top rail, lor dlgnily 9 
He shouted his directions to his colleague, who shouT-, 
back professional criticisms. 

“Salicylate of soda for that old woman? What s cny 
naattcr with salicylate of cinchonidia ? Don’t ^ want to kfii 
her before you get out of this sv/amp, do you ? ’* 
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Dr. Tibbitt was not a profane man ; but at this moment 
he could not restrain himself. 

‘ “ Damn you I ” he said, with such a vigour that the 
elephant gave a convulsive start. The Doctor felt his seat 
depart, from under him — he was going — going into space 
for a brief moment, and then be scrambled up out of the 
soft mud of the cow-wallow back of the fence on which he 
had been sitting. Zenobia had backed against the fence. 

The keeper arrived soon after. He had only reached 
the meadow when Zenobia lifted her trunk in the air, emitted 
a mirthful toot, and struck out for tlie woods with the 
picturesque and cumbersome gallop of a mastodon pup. 

“Dernjo//,” said the keeper to Dr. Tibbitt, who was 
trying to fasten his collar, wluch had broken loose in his 
fall; “if the boys was here, and I hollered ‘Hey, Rube! ’ 
there wouldn’t be enough left of yer to spread a plaster fer 
a baby’s bile 1 ” 

The Doctor made himself look as decent as the situation 
allowed, and then he marched toward the town with the 
light of a firm resolve illumiruting his face. The literature of 
his childhood had come to his aid. He remembered the unkind 
tailor who pricked the elephant’s trunk. It seemed to him 
that the tailor was a rather good fellow. 

“If that elephant’s disease is gratitude,” thought the 
Doctor, “ I’ll give her an antidote.” 

He went to the drug-store, and, as he went, he pulled 
out a blank pad and wrote down a prescription, from mere 
force of habit. It read thus : 

PESSELS & MORTON, 

Druggists, 

Commercial Block, Main Street, Sagawaug, 
Prescriptions Carefully Compounded. 

Calcium sul gij 
Calcis chi §xvj 
Capsicum pulv gi 
M et ft. Bol. 

Sig. Take at once. 

Tibbitt. 
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Vvhca the druggist looked at he was taken short of 
breath. 

“ What’s this ? ” he asked — “ a bombshell ? ” 

“ Put it up,” said the Doctor, “ and don’t talk so much.” 
He lingered ncra-ously on the druggists’ steps looking up 
and down the street He had sent a boy to order the stableman 
to harness his gig. By and by, the druggist put his head out 
of the door. 

'“I’ve got some asafoctida pills,” he said, “that arc 
kind o’ tired, and half a pound of whale-oil soap, that’s 
highern’n Haman — ” 

“ Put ’em in 1 ” said the Doctor, grimly, as he saw 
Zenobia coming in sight far down the street. 

She came up while the Doctor was waiting for the 
bolus. Twcnty-tiircc boys v/crc watching them, although it 
was only seven o’clock in the morning. 

“Down Zenobia 1 ” said the Doctor, thoughtlessly, 
as he might have addressed a dog. He was t.ilklng widx the 
druggist, and Zenobia was patting his car with her trank. 
Zenobia sank to her knees. The Doctor did not notice her. 
She folded her trunk about him, lifted him to her back, 
rose, with a heave and sway, to her feet, and started up the 
road. The boys cheered. The Doctor got off on the end of 
an elm branch. His descent was watched from nineteen second- 
storey windows. 

His gig came to meet him at last, and he entered it 
and drove rapidly out of town, with Zenobia trotting 
contentedly behind him. As soon as he had passed Deacon 
Burgee’s house, he drew rein, and Zenobia approached, 
while bis perspiring marc stood on her hind-legs. 

“ Zenobia — pill I ” said the Doctor. 

As she had often done in her late illness, Zenobia 
opened her mouth at the word of command, and swallowed 
the infernal bolus. Then they started up again the 
Doctor headed for Zenobia’s tent. 

But Zenobu’s pace was sluggish. She had g 

about the woods for two nights, and she w n 

the Doctor whipped up, she seized the, y 

convenient profcction, and held it back. he 

bugg 5 ? and frightened the horse; but eci 
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Zenobia’s end. It was eleven o’clock before Jake Bumgard- 
ner’s “ Half-Way House ” loomed up white, afar down the 
dusty road, and jhe Doctor knew that his roundabout way 
had at length brought him near to the field where the circus 
tent had been pitched. 

He drove on with a lighter heart in his bosom. He had 
not heard Zenobia behind him, for some time. He did not 
know what had become of her, or what she was doing, but 
he learned later. 

The Doctor had compounded a pill well calculated to 
upset Zenobia’s stomach. That it would likewise give her 
a consuming thirst he had not considered. But chemistry 
was doing its duty without regard to him. A thirst like a 
furnace burned within Zenobia. Capsicum and chloride of 
lime were doing their work. , She gasped and groaned. She 
searched for water. She filled her trunk at a wayside trough 
and poured the contents into her mouth. Then she sucked 
up a puddle or two. Then she came to Bumgardner’s, where 
a dozen kegs of lager beer and a keg of what passed at 
Bumgardner’s for gin stood on the sidewalk. Zenobia’s 
circus experience had taught her what a water-barrel meant. 
She applied her knowledge. With her forefoot she deftly 
staved in the head of one keg after another, and with her 
trunk she drew up the beer and the gin, and delivered them 
to her stomach. If you think her taste at fault, remember 
the bolus. 

Bumgardner rushed out and assailed her with a bung- 
starter. She turned upon him and squirted lager beer over 
him until he was covered with an irridescent lather of foam 
from head to foot. Then she finished the kegs and went on 
her way, to overtake the Doctor. 

The Doctor was speeding his mare merrily along, 
grateful for even a momentary' relief from Zenobia’s atten- 
tions when, at one and the same time, he heard a heavy, 
uncertain thumping on the road behind him, and the quick 
patter of a trotter’s hoofs on the road ahead of him. He 
glanced behind him first, and saw Zenobia. She swayed 
from side to side, more than was her wont. Her red cap 
was far down over her left eye. Her aspect was rakish, and 
her gait was unsteady. The Doctor did not know it, but 
Zenobia was drunk. 
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trolly, with her hand on the door knob, turned to the 
two children in the kitchen. 

“ Won’t you be still, children ? Children, won’t you ? ” 
Then she softly opened the door and stepped noiselessly 
into the twilight room. Her husband lay asleep on the bed, 
stretched flat and hdly dressed. She leaned over the breathing, 
living bulk of man, and brought her tender face dose to 
his hot fevered checks and his rough grey hair. In the dark- 
ness he seemed so near and so far — so real and so 
unsubstantial. 


She felt swiftly over his soft warm cotton shirt for his 
hand ; it was as if she were trying to take hold of him and 
keep him; and then a tear slid down to her chin and fell 
and touched the hot, fevered cheek. 

The man stirred uncomfortably. “ You, Moll ? ” Hi? 
voice was thick and husky. 

“ Richard ! ” she cried. 

She suddenly pushed her arm behind the pillow and 
drew his head up and kissed him passionately. 

Do you love me ? ” she whispered. 

He did not answer. 

"Richard!” 

And then he suddenly pushed her off, struggled and 
sat up. 

“Lovcl” he muttered. "You’ve let me oversleep.” 
He leaned close, menacingly. " You’ve let me oversleep.” 

He gripped her arm hard and looked into her face. 

" Damn you — it’s time to go to work, ain’t it so ? ” 

" Yes, Dick,” she murmured, " its’ time to go to work. 
But you’re not fit. 

He tumbled out of bed, stood up, and tlicn, as he was 
very sick and felt dizzy, he held on to the bed-post. But he 
spoke in a blaze of anger : 

"And you know we’re piUng up a tormage record, 
and you know tire blooming mill depends on me, and you 
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The steel tiiiU’s killing you. It’s the twelve-hour day. Tw'clvc 
hours a day for a whole week — and then twelve hours for 
seven nights. Seven nights you don’t sleep with rac. I never 
see you more than an hour at a time, and then you’re dead 
tired." She raised her voice to a quivering cry : ‘*It’d been 
better if wc’dV been found dead in each other’s arms the 
night after we married, when we knew there was a God in 
this world 1 Our children xr'crc damned, not bom ! — 'This 
isn’t a home for our children. It’s no home where the man 
only cats and sleeps, and the woman drudges all day. Don’t 
you understand, Dick ? We have no time for any pleasures — 
and you’re too tired to even read any more — and you haven’t 
time to have friends in the house, or call and see people — ■ 
.and you’re not any father. And what have the children got ? 
This mill town — soot, smoke, noise, not a patch of green, 
not a clear sky, not a place to play — and all the ragged 
children here. Oh, when I think it’s our children going to 
waste like this — and they so full of things that might be 
turned to good — and something so sweet in them — ’’ 

She stopped, stiring into the terrible fxiture. 

"It’s all the twelve-hour day," she muttered. "It 
makes the men cogs in the mills — no more. That’s what 
you arc. You’re not a man ; you’re a cog," 

His face struggled violently, he opened and closed his 
mouth. Then he half dosed his eyes and snarled: "Now, 
you’ve spoke. — and Nvhat arc w’c going to do, eh ? " 

She spoke intensely : " Strike ! " 

" Strike, eh ? " He smote the table with his fist. “ Didn’t 
we strike here in Homestead in ’92, and wasn’t our union 
busted up good and thorough? And ain’t they spies all 
through the mills, and it’s worth a man’s job to open his 
mouth or make a kick ? And don’t they own us on election 
day and it’s vote Vs'lth the bosses or quit? Talk’s cheap! "■ 
he snapped his fingers. " But let me tell you, I hold down a 
thicty-five-doILar-a-wccfc job, and I couldn’t earn half that 
elsewhere, I’m stuck. They’ve got me — they've got me for 
life. We have a few hundred in the bank, eh ? But hoxv long 
would that last? Do you want me to get a job at ten or 
tvedve per, and live like a Hunk? A cog, eh? Well, what 
should I do ? ” 
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know I’ll be fired if I don’t mark time ” — ^his voice put on a 
cutting edge — “and you come babying around — do I love 
you — shucks 1 Get me my supper and be quick about it.” 

He added something under his breath as he went 
reeling into the kitchen. The two children, Nellie and Bob, 
playing in a corner, stopped when they paw him and slid 
out the back door into the evening. 

“ You better get out,” he muttered. 

Then he sank all in a lump in a kitchen chair and leaned 
his head on the oilcloth-covered table. His fingers ran through 
his rough grey hair ; and his lean face, with its burning blue 
eyes and knotty flushed cheeks, and big lips, was half 
shadowy, half starting out in the gaslight above him. Behmd 
him a shiny black stove was breathing up heat about a 
sputtering coffee pot and a pan of potatoes. 

Molly came in quietly, her face very pale. She poured 
off a cup of coffee, lightened it with milk, and set it before 
him. Then she hesitatingly pushed some potato slices on a 
plate and set aside the coffee. He roughly pushed the plate 
aside. 

“ Take it away— fool I ” 

She made up her mind then to keep him from the mill . 
at any cost. She spoke quiedy.: “ You’re sick ; you’re not 
going to work to-night.” 

“ Whose going to stop me ? ” 

if J 99 

She leaned toward him, and lowered her voice. “ I’ve 
been silent years — now I’m going to speak.” 

He clenched his fists and loosed his quick temper again. 

‘ ‘ Shut up ! My God, you woman — ” 

Then she broke in with a sharp cry : “ See I See I What 
an animal you’re getting to be ! ” 

He looked at her quickly then, and saw the fire in her 
clear grey eyes. “ Animal ? ” 

“ Yes,” she whispered tensely, “ you’re not a man any 
more. You’re not even a decent father any more. — ^You 
don’t love me any more ! ” 

His mouth opened to speak, but he said nothing. He 
looked at her with a tragic sullenness, a bitter defiance. 

“Richard,” she cried again, “your work’s come 
between us. You — a man of thirty-five — your hair’s grey I — 
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The steel mill’s killing you. It’s the twelve-houc day. Twelve 
hours a day for a whole week— and then twelve hours tor 
seven nights. Seven nights you don’t sleep with me.^I. never 
see you more than an hour at a time, and then you re dead 
tired.” She raised her voice to a quivering cry : “It’d been 
better if wc’d’a’ been found dead in each other’s arms the 
night after we married, when we knew there was a God in 
this Vv’orkl 1 Our children were damned, not born I — -This 
isn’t a home for our children. It’s no home where the man 
only cats and sleeps, and the woman drudges all day. Don’t 
you understand, Dick ?, We have no time for any pleasures— 
and you’re too tired to even read any more — and you haven’t 
time to have friends in the house, or call and see people — 
and you’re not any father. And what have the children ^dt ? 
This mill town— soot, smoke, noise, not a patch of green, 
not a clear sky, not a place to play— and all the ragged 
children here. Oh, when I think it’s our children going to 
waste like this — and they so full of things -that might be' 
turned to good — and something so sweet in them—” 

She stopped, staring into the terrible future. 

“It’s all the twelve-hour day,” she muttered. “It 
makes the men cogs in the mills — no more. That’s what 
you arc. You’re not a man ; you’re a cog.” 

hlis face struggled violently, he opened and closed his 
mouth. Then he half closed his eyes and. snarled ; “Now, 
you’ve spoke— and what are we going to do, eh ? ” 

She spoke intensely : “ Strike I ” 


“ Strike, eh ? ” He smote the table with his fist. “ Didn’t 
we strike here in Homestead in ’92, and wasn’t our union 
busted up good and -thorough? And ain’t they spies all 
through the mills, and it’s worth, a man’s job to open his 
mouth or make a kick ? And don’t they own us on election 
day and it’s vote with the bosses or quit ? Talk’s cheap ' 
he snapped his fingers. “ But let me tellyou,! hold down a 
thirty-hvcKloUac-a-weck job, and I couldn’t earn half that 
f-r They’ve got me— they’ve got me foe 

hfe. have a few hundred in the bank, eh ? But how long 
would that last ? Do you want me to get a job at ten or 

SoumF";?" A cog, =h? WeU, what 
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He staggered across the room, picked up his hat and 
coat from a wall-hook and put them on. Molly leaped up 
with a low cry, rushed to the door, and stood with an arm 
across it. He seized her two arms and pushed her aside. She 
gave a wild cry that called the children home, as he slammed 
tiie door and reeled down the street. 

The evening was chilly, making him shiver, and in 
the smoky air street-lamps burned dimly about him. He 
turned the corner and wdked down the hill. On one side, 
at the end of the street, stood the black wall of the mill 
grounds, on the other the smoke-blackened mill houses, 
each set in a cinderdead soil that never bloomed. 

Richard felt sick, utterly sick. He reeled through the 
smoky air, turned a corner and crossed a bridge into the mill 
grounds. Many other men were hurrying wiA him. As they 
went on, suddenly their grim faces were splashed by far 
fires and strange lights. They began stepping over intricate 
'tangles of railway tracks in die yards, and all the time their 
faces shone brighter. Yet not a man of them took any 
interest, though all about them was one of the sublimest 
scenes of America. 

They did not seem to see the shining tracks, the glistening 
red and green lanterns, the mills glowing through their 
windows like buildings eaten with fire, the tongues of flame 
through the roofs, the vast swirls of blaze and red-shuddering 
smoke clouds, and the thousand chimney pipes looking 
through the changing lights. Through all this, among the 
buildings, over the rails, in the thick roar of machinery, a 
thunder and thirr and crash of tools, a confusion of yard 
engines, shrieking up and down with litde flat cars, a hurry 
of lanterns — through it all, the men moved silendy, dully, 
lit on every side, their black greasy overalls glistening as 
they moved. 

Richard entered a large square building where the 
sloping, many-beamed roof was in huge shadows. Set in the 
solid masonry of the floor were steel trap doors. A man 
grasping a lever stood in front of one of these, just as an 
overhead crane, like a bridge running down the room, came 
whizzing along. From the crane hung suspended a huge 
steel hand. It stopped above the man : he at once pulled 
the lever, and the trap door at his feet opened like a huge 
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moil til, revealing the “ soaking put.” This v/as a oi 
f,rc — white-hot— intolerable to the eye. Nor could the flesh 
come near it. But the huge steel hand never faltered. It 
reached down into the very hell of fire, and slowly drew out 
a daz-ding, sizzling, white-hot ten-ton ingot of steel. This is 
bore down the room and shoved on to the steel rollers that 
ran off into the adjoining room. 

Richard entered this next room. At his side the rollers, 
one next to the other in a long path, were turning, and the. 
ingot slid over them, and made straight for a huge clothes 
wringer ” that stood in its path.. Suddenly it hit this steel- 
wringer with a loud “spla!’^ — there was a shower of 
sparks, and it ivcnt through with a wild “klong-a-a” like 
the howl of a hungry lioness. The great wringer pressed the 
steel out, but no sooner had it emerged on the. other side, 
longer and flatter, than it was shot back, and so, back and 
forth, until it was thinned into a long, wide ribbon of steel, 
and was rolled away to the next room to be cooled and 
sheared. 

Labourers hovered about the immense and. intricate 
wringer, and as the blazing ingot passed, their faces and 
fomis came and wxnt sharp and shadowy. Two men stood 
at opposite sides on a little platform above the “wringer/* 
each with his hand on a lever. One controlled the direction 
of the rolls, the other the force of the pressure. Richard 
relieved the man at the pressure-lever, and at once his work 
began. 

o 

It was one of the most terrible - nights of his life. He 
was sick; he could hardly hold his head straight; and yet 
he had to have a clear eye, a steady, hand and infinite patience. 
His g^e never left the huriy'ing ingot, and he had to gauge 
its tliickncss and what it would stand. Each time it drew 
near, it shot over him a consuming heat that burnt and 
smothered and made the flesh tingle intolerably. Ordinarily 
he would not have felt this, but to-night he was sick. The 
glare, too, hurt Iiis eyes, and the steel lever got hot under 
his glo'ves. 

There was not breathing spell. Ingot followed ingot 
witliout pause. He pulled die lever, and then with the wild 
howl, a shower of sparks, a smell of powder, the ingot was 
squeezed. The speed was terrific and grew worse, for the 
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little foreman had given out the impression that his men 
must pile up a record and beat the output of the other mills. 
And the responsibility was what made a man old — for if 
anything -went wrong, if an ingot was spoiled or the mill 
stopped, the money loss to the workers, as well as to the 
mill, was very brge, for the men were paid by the ton. 

Hour followed hour, and Richard pressed the lever 
down or pulled it up, his face twisted with the torture of the 
toil, every nerve, every muscle strained and alert and in 
action. His head now and then went dizzy and his face paled. 
Whenever he winked he saw a red ingot sliding back and 
forth. And worst of it all, his heart was in wild and new 
revolt. He heard the cry of his wife — her words kept beating 
through his brain. Sick and desperate and struggling, he 
could not shun the truth. 'He knew that everything she had 
said was true. Look at this machine — ^it did all the work — ^he, 
the man, merely waited on it, pulling a lever for it. That was 
his life. He was nothing but a cog. It was this for twelve 
hours, and then a bite, a sleep, and this again. What was he 
but an animal ? Yes, Molly had told him. 

And then, each time an ingot hit the wringer, some 
phrase went through his head and made him struggle 
inwardly. Bang — went an ingot 1 — and Molly was murmuring 
that he had no soul and did not love her. — ^Bang ! — and she 
told him how he had stopped his reading — Bang ! — And he 
didn’t love Molly ; how could he ? — Bang ! — He was getting 
to be an animal ! 

On and on it went, the noise, the glare, die heat, the 
dizzying sickness. Hour after hour through the terrible 
night — hour and hour and no end near. His tongue and 
throat grew patched, and he seemed to be toiling over a 
sun-stricken desert of measureless, dazzling sand, toiling, 
lifting, sinking, burning. Now and then .a shower of sparks 
leaped as through his brain ; now and then the whole room 
turned red. Now he seemed to be pushing the lever down 
over the floating face of Molly, and her fearful cry rang 
through the mill. Now by a mighty effort he saw clearly 
again the hovering labourers all sharp and shadowy, the 
advancing ingot, the gloomy, dark wringer, the menacing 
heights above him. But Molly kept saying ; “ Richard, you 
don’t love me any more — you don’t love me ! ” 
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So he gave the lever a good jam. Tr.crc w.r, a %vctrd, 
unusual cr.-tsh, a splutter, and .a doacn .men rotred togcfiter. 
'rhe rolls stopped, and in the queer silence Ilieh.nd save 
dearly again. He had jammed an ingot and bto!:cn a counlint: 
sleeve. A sickening horror went througit him. It mtr.h the 
loss of an hour’s time. He liad tied up""ihe whole mill And 
all die other workers would lo.se in their wages, too, 

AH die men of the section came rushing towar<! him, 
shouting angrily. And then siiddcnlv the little foreman carr.c 
dancing up. 

The litdc fellow swnmg .a fist in Richard’s face, and 
.shrieked: “Damn you — damn you! just as we’re piling 
up a tonnage record! — I’ll trim you for this—” 

Then suddenly fifteen j'cars of silent pressure Ide-.v oiT. 
Demons raged in Richard’-S heart ; his brain went hot. With, 
his powerful hand.s he gripped the little forensan by the 
throat. 


“ You damned little pusher,” he sn.appcd, “ go to ttdl ! ” 
The foreman choked and sputtcrcii a.s he was rdra'-ed, 
and the ring of workmen stilled their smiles, Then the 
forcm.an backed away, muttering; “I suppose you Inov.’ 
what this means ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Richard, “ it means goo<l-night I ” 

He turned and walked off quietly. He went out uno t!ie 
yards, A browm dawn v.-as searching it.s '.%'ay thpy-jgn tnc 
.swirling smoke, and in the vagiie light all the conui^ion .tnd 
stir of the yards went on. Bur it never stoppe<., ncu.cer OAf 
nor night, through the yean-:, '.riie .sick nym, hot 
names, trembled in the chilly air of the morning. Hn bean 
however, was acutely clcir. He s.iw all about lum. it pum* 
have been the blood in him, he remoned. He vt 
American stock — men and woaten svho .ud ”V' 

comfort and ease of home .tnd toHowed thesr -o 
ship finding a freedom for the soul He* 
tile sacrifice. He, too, could go ^ ‘j- 

tlie freeman. The mighty iarmlands needed 
North-wc,st needed pioneers, yicrc, too, „ 
little cliildren— the sun and wuul a.nd .t gt 


-X mil ca' 
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.soul. _ .. , 

He w.is .istonish.cd to find 
He felt as if he had left 1fini<ch m 
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man. A world slid off his shoulders. He was free, his lips 
were loosed. In one stroke- he had regained his manhood. 
For years the mills had muzzled him, worked him, sweated 
him, flung him out for a sleep and a bite, pulled him back 
into the machinery, taken from him his home, his friends, 
his books, his church, his leisure, his citizenship, his free 
speech — and wasted the man that might have been. Now he 
jerked* himself free. 

He reached the street. The wind was blowing away, and 
the skies were clear above him. He looked up. He beheld the 
fading stars. And suddenly he stood still, and a wave of 
glory swept over him. Something broke within him — some 
crust about his heart — and like a revelation he was charged 
with light. The glad tears came to his eyes. He felt that he 
was beginning to live. He wanted to open his lips that his 
open heart might send its flowing words. He heard the 
singing wind about him, he heard the night-world labouring, 
the engines puffing, the mills roaring ; he saw the lights of 
the street and human beings beneaffi them. His heart went 
out to the great world. 

And then, as he went on, with the fresh ties of life 
pouring through him, his soul went out to his own. He 
thought of his own children, he thought of his own wife. 
He marvelled at the strange years he had lived through — he 
marvelled at the miserable father and husband he had been. 
The father-passion, long numb, awoke and struck his heart ; 
his man’s love for this woman made him yearn with tender- 
ness. And the glory bore him along like a boy in love. 

He turned up the dim street, — the house was alight. 
He stepped around to the rear and pushed open the kitchen 
door and entered very softly. Molly was building a fire in 
the stove. She paused with a stick of kindling-wood in her 
hand, and looked at him. 

He spoke in a queer, suppressed voice : “ I want to see 
the children,” 

He pushed open his bedroom door and passed through 
to the room beyond. He was gone several minutes. Whan he 
came back his lips were twitching, and tears were trickling 
down his face. 
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He drew a step nearer He tried to control, himself. 

;£*li!et1t:fcV“anTheS-ier dretr, 

himclose-andcloser-rpassioaatelyh^aggmgl^. 

■ ’"^ And as he felt hcAtms ^bout Mm-tighV tight-h« 
lips pressed to his-her Uving. presence closing 
soul-suddenly it was as if there was a up m his heart . 
love made him tremble, and he murmurcd : 

“ Molly, I love you— I love you 1 

And li^e was sweet again, and they were poor. 
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